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Before entering into a discussion 
it is desirable to establish a common 
understanding regarding the scope 
and limits of this topic. We must 
first recognize that educational 
guidance is an integral and neces- 
Sary part of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of vocational guidance. Occu- 
pational and educational guidance 
are inseparably connected. Neither 
can be provided adequately without 
the other. In the experiences of 
young people the emphasis is placed 
first on educational guidance, though 
that guidance may recognize at 
least a tentative occupational choice. 

One may ask, “Why have voca- 


tional guidance in a junior high 
school?” The answer is that it is 
the most important or most 


critical of several points in young 
people’s experiences. This school is 
now accepted as a great explora- 
tory, finding, or try-out school. 
There has grown up a rich, diversi- 


ADEQUATE PROVISION FOR EDUCATIONAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance by the American Vocational Associa- 


tion and the National Vocational Guidance Association at Louisville, 
December 2, 1926 
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fied, and intricate departmentaliza- 
tion in which pupils may explore 
their aptitudes and capacities, in an 
attempt to discover themselves. 

This exploratory function of the 
junior high school has frequently 
been named as the most important 
one. “Outlooks” and “overviews” 
are to be sought, not mastery of 
specialized and limited portions of 
subject matier. To hurl pupils into 
a complex organization to flounder 
without the aid of guidance is noth- 
ing short of criminal. 

It might be pointed out also that 
all real teaching has the element of 
guidance in it. By selecting and re 
jecting subject matter of any kind 
all teachers involuntarily exercise 
guidance of pupils. 

As the pupil leaves the junior high 
school, vocational guidance is again 
of utmost importance, be it educa- 
tional, occupational, or both. With- 
out guidance the broadly enriched 
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curriculum of this school cannot be 
justified. 

With an organization so depend- 
ent upon vocational guidance as the 
junior high school is, it may be in- 
ferred that guidance is particularly 
adapted to this form of organiza 
tion. It is. It should not be omitted 
from the school work of these be- 
ginning adolescent years, however, 
because a 6-3-3 organization does 
not exist. The need for it in other 
forms organization is just as 
acute. 

A survey of the aims of all voca- 
tional guidance is necessary before 
determining what shall be done in 
the junior high school. The most 
concrete statements concerning the 
aims of vocational guidance are 
those formulated by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 
1924. The first three are those 
which concern individuals and their 
relationships. The last two refer 
principally to schools and occupa- 
tions. The first three are: 

1. To assist individuals in choos- 
ing, preparing for, entering upon, 
and making progress in occupations. 

2. To give a knowledge of the 
common occupations and of the 
problems of the occupational world, 
so that pupils may be prepared for 
vocational as well as political citi- 
zenship. 

3. To help the worker to under- 
stand his relationships to other 
workers in his own and other occu- 
pations, and to society as a whole. 

As they affect individual pupils 
these aims form the outline for the 
subject matter of vocational and 
educational guidance. We should 
use them as the basis for guidance 
activities in the junior high school. 

With the aims of vocational guid- 
ance in mind we turn to the activi- 
ties through which the subject mat- 
ter formulated under the various 
aims may function or operate. The 


of 
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activities of a comprehensive voca 
tional guidance program may | 
listed as follows: 


1. Formal occupations study, based 
on analysis. 

2. Advisement, personal and grou; 
emphasizing educational prepar 
ation or occupational choice 

3. Practical explorations of occup 
tions. 

4. Vocational education or occupa 

tional training. 

Placement, that is, advisemen: 
concerning and help in enterin 
an occupation directly. 

6. Supervision of employment, aftert 

placement. 


The above program of vocatior 
guidance is admittedly an ambitiou 
one. No city that I know of et 
gages in all of these activities. Ye 
they are all essential. This pro-? 
ram may be held up an idea 
toward which to strive. When w 
study the above activities we fin 
the first three, occupations study 
advisement, and occupational explo: 
ation, are particularly adapted to be 
ginning adolescents. The latte 
three, vocational education, plac: 
ment, and supervision of employ- 
ment, are more adapted to the late 
adolescent years, and the more ser'- 
ous occupational thought of those 1: 
senior high and occupational schools 
A dividing line is evident when we 
consider the pupils and character of y 
a junior high school. There is littl 
or no place for specialization in a 
real junior high school, and such 1s 
not found in those sections and in 
those communities in which it has 
had its greatest development: 


as 


Occupations Study a First and 
Basic Activity 


The study of occupations based 
upon scientific analyses and _ local 
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and national data is undoubtedly the 
first activity that should be under- 
taken. The second and third may 
accompany it. The latter three can- 
not be adequately done unless the 
It can be 
faccomplished in the corresponding 
iprades if there is no junior high 
school organization. If a complete 
program of guidance is not possible 
this first named activity should be 

It can be made 
to touch every pupil. It is the 
foundation upon which all other vo- 
cational guidance activities except 
occupational explorations _ rest. 
Without a broad and _ intelligent 
knowledge of the world’s most com- 
occupations, advisement ts 
slowed up or stunted, vocational 
education is frequently mis- 
placed, and placement may easily be- 
come the chief work of placement 
officers rather than the young peo- 


the first one chosen. 


mon 


too 


Occupations study, further, is a 
natural outgrowth of elementary 
school project handwork centered 
particularly in local trades and in- 
dustries. It helps to furnish the 
outlooks and overviews recognized 
as being so desirable in the junior 
high school work. 

Occupations study should include 
more than just the local occupations. 
All of the common occupations of 
the nation should find a place. At 
times several, closely related, may 
be combined. A cross-section of the 
workers of the common occupations, 
even in one community, reveals the 


ifact that their education and occu- 


pational training were provided by 
widely scattered communities. We 


can no longer live to ourselves alone. 
To attempt this sort of procedure in 
junior high school guidance would 
be to thwart one of its chief pur- 
Poses. 
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A Survey of Methods of Conducting 
Occupations Study 


A. In English and Social Science 


Classes 


Creditable work has been done by 
making provision for occupations 
study in English and civics classes 
The devices used are outside read- 
oral reports, and individual or 
themes. To be successfully 
accomplished by this method re 
quires first an enthusiastic teacher 
who visualizes the importance of the 
effort, and who is sympathetic with 
the aims of the work. Such teach 
ers usually need help in securing 
materials and in methods of occupa- 
tional analysis Someone is re 
quired to outline and assist in 
work to be assured that the desired 
occupations are being adequately 
covered. Provision must be made to 
avoid duplication of effort. In brief 
a coordinator is needed 


ings, 
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this 


B. In All Subjects 


All teachers in a school can find it 
possible to give valuable educational 
guidance and occupations study 
about those vocations centered in or 
closely allied with their particular 
subjects. If this is to be done it 
should be definitely included at 
specific points in the courses of 


study. It may be provided entirely 
by the teacher or studied by the 
pupils. The last number of the 
Michigan Vocational News Bulletin 


contains a timely article on this par- 
ticular phase of occupations study. 

A study of the following subjects 
or departmentalized groups of sub- 
jects reveals immediately how ex- 
tensive and inclusive this form of 
occupations study may be made: 

In General Science—We may study 
about medicine, engineering of all 
kinds, architecture, dentistry, phar- 
macy, industrial chemistry, etc 
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In English—Journalism and libra- 
ry work. 

In Social Science Subjects—Govern- 
ment service, teaching, and social 
service. 

In Commercial Subjects—Stenogra- 
phy, banking, bookkeeping, store 


service, salesmanship, advertising, 
Statistical work, and business ad- 
ministration. 


In Homemaking Subjects—Nursing, 
dietetics, millinery, dressmaking, in- 
stitutional management, etc. 

In Manual Arts Subjects (as ma- 
chine shop)—Sheet metal work, 
welding, blacksmithing, machine and 
tool work, auto repairing, and 
structural iron work. (Or as wood- 
work )—Carpentry, millwork, furni- 
ture making, and pattern-making. 

This method of teaching occupa- 
tions study through closely related 
school subjects is followed in St. 
Cloud in the Manual Arts activities. 
Occupations study and educational 
guidance form one of our non- 
manipulative aims of all manual arts 
subjects. Definite provision is made 
for this instruction, and suggestive 
subject matter and methods are 
worked out. This method is partic- 
ularly desirable and necessary in 
places where manual arts depart- 
ments operate under the plan of 
“unit” or one-activity shops. The 
work may be carried on in the class 
by the teacher. However, pupil 
activity is provided and frequently 
more ground can be covered when 
individual pupils or the class are re- 
quired to report on assignments. 


C. In Lectures or Informal Talks 


A third method of conducting oc- 
cupations study is through informal 
lectures or talks by outsiders or 
teachers. There is one decided 
drawback to outsiders discussing 
occupations. They frequently be- 
lieve they must paint the occupation 
in rosy hues. It is difficult, even if 
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they are provided with a working 
outline, to get them to present 
unbiased view based upon scientif 
analysis. If no other way is poss 
ble this should be done, by all means 
imperfect as it may be. 

With the differentiated curricy 
lum of the modern junior hig 
school we are finding more men e1 
ployed than were formerly 
seventh, eighth and ninth gracé 
work. They are to be found in mar 
ual arts, commercial, social and nat 
ural sciences, and sometimes 
agriculture. We likewise find wome: 
capable of doing this work in son 
of the other studies. Many of the: 
teachers have had actual exper: 
ences in one or more occupations, 0: 
some closely allied with the subje 
they teach. Some may have ha 
lesser contacts. Others may hav 
had or may make special studies of) 
specihc occupations. 

Advantage may be taken of thi 
fund or potential fund of occupa- 
tional information. In the system | 
represent we do just this sort 0! 
thing in one school. A plan for th 
analysis of an occupation wa: 
worked out. Local occupation: 
were analyzed partly through 2? 
questionnaire sent to the home 
each pupil. Occupational data, loca 
and national in scope, were gath- 
ered. The basic material of the le 
tures was written and is constant! 
under revision. Schedules of lec 
tures are worked out for the pupils 
Some lectures are optional, son 
are required; but a given number 
set as a minimum for which cre 
is given. This system has prove 
highly successful. It works w: 
under conditions described above 
A coordinator is absolutely essential 


D. 


One of the most common methods 
of providing occupations study 
through the medium of occupations 
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classes. Textbooks are usually used, 
supplemented by reference books 
and other material. Frequently 
trips are made to observe and study 
occupations first hand. Analyses are 
made and the findings studied. At 
times outsiders may be called in to 
address the class. These are usually 
credit courses. We in St. Cloud 
have likewise found this method a 
very effective one. 

Educational guidance into the 
senior high, trade, or special school 
is frequently a part of the course of 
study. A tentative occupation upon 
which to base later specialized 
training may be selected by the pu- 
pils. Specific education for differ- 
entiated occupations is stressed. 

Occupations study has here been 
riven extended emphasis, because of 


sits basic importance, because of its 


adaptability to the exploratory char- 
acteristic of the junior high school, 
because it is interesting to begin- 
adolescents, because it can be 
some form, in any 
school of this grade, and because it 
is often the easiest form of voca- 
tional guidance which can be pro- 
vided. There are to be two discus- 
sions tomorrow on the subject of 
occupations study alone. This fact 
bears out my contention as to its 
importance. 


rine 
billige 


provided, in 


Personal or Group Advisement a 
Second Important Activity 
Educational and occupational ad- 

visement is a second activity needed 

at several points in the junior high 
school. Frequently it is essential 
that it be personal and confidential. 

At times it is possible to provide it 

tor small groups of similarly inter- 

ested individuals. The need for edu- 
cational guidance at entrance has 
already been emphasized. Likewise, 
pupils who for any reason drop out 
may frequently be helped through 
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this activity if no placement work is 
provided by some organization of 
the community. Advisement, edu- 
cational and occupational, is also 
frequently needed when pupils wish 
to change their plans for depart- 
mental explorations as provided for 
in elective Finally, the 
need for some form of advisement ts 
essential at the close of the junior 
high school when a pupil is required 
to make an immediate choice of 
some occupation, as too trequently 


subjects 


happens in intensely industrial com- 
munities. It is needed equally by 
the great number who at this point 


study 


trade or 


select specialized courses 01 
in senior high schools, or 
other occupational schools, based 
upon at least a tentative occupation- 
al choice. 

Advisement is largely educational 
in character at the beginning \s 
the pupil progresses 
school the occupational aspect as- 
sumes greater importance 

To analyze accepted methods of 


thro. oh the 
througn 


procedure in advisement would re- 
quire an address in it Advise- 
ment should not be passed by, how 


elf 


ever, without reference to the need 
for the use of adequate and scien- 
tific measurements and_ records 


These might embrace physical rec- 
ords, achievements in academic sub 
jects and “practical” explorations, 
academic |. Q., and results of such 
mechanical aptitude and other occu 
pational tests as may be available 
All of this data should be gathered 
together on a personal record card 
or sheet. This card should also con 
tain any other available data bear- 
ing on the pupil’s occupational inter- 
est. It should contain a statement 
of the plans and hopes of the par- 
ents for their child, if for no better 
reason than to interest them in his 
future occupation, and what is be- 
ing done to assist him in its selec- 
tion. All of this material should be 
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studied before a conference, so that 
facts, not guesses, can be laid before 
the pupil. Such record cards have 
been found to be very helpful. 

The adviser must be a trained 
worker. He must have a broad in- 
terest in and an understanding of 
human nature. He should also have 
broad occupational experiences. He 
must be friendly and tactful, yet 
withal frank. The facts must be so 
marshalled that the pupil, and fre- 
quently his parents, may see the de- 
sirability of a course of procedure, 
though throwing upon him or them 
the responsibility for the final de- 
cision. 


Occupational Explorations a 
Third Important Activity 


The general exploratory character 
runs through the entire curriculum 
of the junior high school. Both 
academic and the so-called “practi- 
cal subjects” are exploratory in the 
sense that they give pupils a definite 
conception of the character of these 
subjects in senior high and various 
types of, vocational schools. The 
practical subjects, — homemaking, 
manual arts, commercial, possibly 
agriculture, and sometimes physical 
science,—are in addition occupa- 
tionally exploratory. As they are 
such they are a positive means of vo- 
cational guidance. To actually plan 
and work out meals and special diets 
in homemaking, to experience work- 
ing to .0O1 inch in machine shop, to 
study and plan and to execute some 
gardening or agricultural work, pro- 
vide vocational experiences and 
therefore guidance. These must, 
however, be planned for with a defi- 
nite guidance aim; if they are, they 
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bring to the pupil some factors in 
guidance which cannot be secured 
through occupations study or ad- 
visement by a counselor. When the 
manipulative exploratory aim is in- 
cluded in practical arts subjects 
definite provision must be made that 
the aim will be accomplished, the 
pupils made to realize that this ain 
exists, and the purpose of it. 

Pupils undoubtedly secure mate 
rial of vocational guidance value lb 
simply following any manipulativ: 
instruction. However, these expe: 
ences are richer if tied up with their 
application to specific occupations 
In a shop subject, for instance, on 
or more brief periods during which a 
small group or the entire class work 
on a production basis is undoubtedly 
of great value in this respect. Plans 
of routing must be worked out; jigs 
made ; foremen, inspectors, etc., aj 
pointed and their duties outlined 
time cards and other cards filled 
out ; and actual repetitive productior 
methods used. These methods 
should continue until a pupil begin 
to tire. To change or rotate before 
this point is reached often leaves a 
wrong impression about modern in- 
dustrial processes and industria! life 
in the mind of the child. 

General or related-trades types of 
manual arts shops make possibl 
greater occupational exploratio: 
than can be secured in unit or one 
industry shops. It must also be ré 
membered that occupational explor 
atory work is only one of several! 
generally accepted aims of junior 
high school manual arts. It is the 
manipulative phase of a broad and in- 
clusive vocational guidance aim 
which is both manipulative and non- 
manipulative. 
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AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A COLLEGE 


Iva L. 


Dean and Director of Personnel for Women, Syracuse University 


use, N. } 


Outline of Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance by the American Vocational 


Association and the National Vocational Guidance Association at Louisville 
December 


l. A Central Office 


1. Planning and supervising func- 
tion. 

2. Cumulative records. 

3. Library; books, pamphlets, cor- 
respondence on vocations. Read- 
ing room and loan collection. 

4. Control of vocational activities, 
and of educational activities 

which are closely related to 

vocational choice. 

a. Membership in faculty com- 
mittees 

b. Influence in 
tration. 

c. Codperation with College Y. 
M.C.A., Y. W.C.A., and with 
alumni and fraternity voca- 
tional guidance committees. 


college adminis- 


Il. Personnel 

The number of workers in this 
office is so largely a matter of what 
is well done in the college, and of 
coordination and correlation of ef- 
fort, that no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down outside of the necessity 
for a qualified and experienced ex- 
ecutive, and adequate clerical force. 
For example, if the economics de- 
partment is of such training and in- 
terest that it can take over the study 
of occupations; if the psychology 
department is conducting research 
in vocational tests and study of 
character and personality and will 
make its results and equipment 
available; if the office of the regis- 
trar and of admissions will include 


Kentucky 


2, 1926 


in their blanks information needed 
in educational and vocational coun- 
seling, all that will be needed will be 
clerical assistance in transcribing 
such information; if the gymnasium, 
medical adviser, and physical educa- 
tion departments will supply infor- 
mation as to the physical fitness of 
the student, that too can be incor- 
porated in the record without loss of 
time and expense in duplication. In 
case there are grave lacks in depart- 
mental assistance, the following 
constitutes a staff for independent 
work: 

1. An executive head. Training in 
economics and the study of oc- 
cupations. Educational experi- 
ence. 

2. Assistant. Training in statistics 
and field investigation 

3. Case worker with psychological 
training. 

4-5. Clerical and secretarial workers 
with office experience. 

Even for a unit of 1000, such a 
staff would need help from graduate 
students, and from faculty members 
with the “personnel point of view.” 
Many department heads and pro- 
fessors are doing excellent advising. 
Instead of discouraging such work- 
ers, every help should be given them 
in the way of information in their 
fields. It has been advised that 
these individuals be given free time 
on their schedules for this service, 
thus approximating the tutorial 
guidance of the English universities 
and of some American colleges. 
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1. Educational. Study of the college 
and the curriculum. Codper- 
ation in orientation experiments. 

2. Vocational. Study of occupa- 
tions. 

3. Psychological. Studies of 
a. mental alertness ; 

b. special gifts and capacities : 

c. interests. 

d. Enough familiarity with the 
teaching and practice of ab- 
normal psychology to sug- 
gest remedial agencies for 
behavior and_ personality 
difficulties. 

e. Character studies. 

4. Active membership in research 
organizations. 

5. Continuous statistical study of 
alumni, with a follow-up pro- 
gram in the first years out, car- 
ried on with the assistance of 
alumni organizations.  Inter- 
pretation of findings. 


Research 


6. Field investigation. 
7. Study of graduate and profes- 


sional schools, prizes, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships. 
lV. 
No program can be successful 
which does not in the utmost hon- 
esty and sincerity stress this feature 
of the office. It should always be 
open. It should be in the most ac- 
cessible part of the campus. There 
should be as little formality in the 
process of getting at the officials as 
is consistent with efficiency. The 
student should be invited to test the 
information given. Warnings as to 
his lack of preparation or fitness 
should be given with the minimum 


Guidance a Service to Students 
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of dogmatism. 
fully explained to him that the test 


of the efficiency of the service, as of 


the college itself, is the product 
and will be measured not 
alone in his adaptation to his voca- 
tion but to the community of whic! 
he becomes a citizen. 


success 


Remarks 

The implications of the plan out- 
lined above are revolutionary from 
the point of view of the organization 
of the majority of colleges and uni- 
versities. It would mean first of al! 
an understanding among members 
ot the administrative staff, heads oi 
departments, deans, and all special 
advisers, of the necessity for impar- 
tial and qualified advice if we are to 
pass on our complex social and eco 
nomic structure. Such a plan would 
throw into high relief the sins 
against youth committed by heads 
of colleges, deans of schools, and 
heads of departments who oversel! 
their organizations by advertising 
methods discarded in_ intelligent 
business houses. Under such a cen- 
tralized supervision of counsel th: 
student would be assured of infor- 


mation based on research. Advic 
would be friendly, but objective 
open on equal terms to all. Its fore 


most concern would be with the stu- 
dent product and its quality, and 
with his adjustment in the world 
into which he goes. In the long run 
the institution would benefit im- 
measurably, for it is creating a bod) 
of loyal and enthusiastic alumni, 
bound to it by ties of gratitude fo: 
the greatest service the institution 
can render. 


It should be care- 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR GUIDANCE IN 
A STATE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


L. 


Supervisor of Guidance, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and the National Vocational Guidance Association at Louisville, Kentucky 


December 2, 1926 


Comprehensive Guidance 

One of the things we should con- 
sider in discussing a comprehensive 
program of guidance in a state sys- 
tem of education is comprehensive 
guidance. In the first place we 
mean vocational guidance. Not only 
is this right in view of its contribu- 
tion to the guidance movement, but 
also because of its place in the whole 
scheme of education and guidance. 
Let us understand, however, that 
we speak in no narrow sense, but 
rather in that wider interpretation 
of self-discovery and self-realization 
as it applies to a vocational career. 
In giving due place to vocational 
guidance it is right that we should 
recognize guidance toward other ob- 
jectives in education: health, worthy 
home membership, citizenship, wor- 
thy use of leisure, character. 

There are, then, in a state pro- 
gram of guidance, as in a local dis- 
trict, as many kinds of guidance as 
there are objectives in education 
and, in addition, educational guid- 
ance. In terms of our special re- 
sponsibility, we may express these 
as educational, vocational, and social 
guidance. Educational guidance as 
well as other kinds of guidance leans 
heavily on the habit forming period 
of childhood, and ultimately no pro- 
gram of guidance in any community, 
large or small, can come to its full 
realization without adequate guid- 
ance service in the elementary 
school years. 
when we must 


The time will come 
include the pre- 


school years, as well as those which 
immediately follow school leaving. 
Five Essentials in a State Guid- 
ance Program 

The essentials in a state program 
may be expressed in various ways, 
and under a considerable number of 
points. Five outstanding needs are 
the following: State leadership and 
the cooperation of forces in the field, 
an effective and therefore flexible 
local program, the development of 
guidance material for the use of 
local districts and teacher-training 
institutions, a county guidance pro- 
gram, and an adequate teacher and 
counselor training and certification 
for guidance. 


1. State Leadership 


Some one in a state department of 
education must take the initiative 
for the development of a state-wide 
guidance program, and some one 
must have time to devote to this 
work. In the two states now under 
way with guidance programs the 
initiative in each case was taken by 
the vocational bureau operating un- 
der Smith-Hughes aid. In Pennsyl- 
vania recognition of the larger in- 
terpretation of guidance was made 
even more certain through the or- 
ganization of a Department Com- 
mittee on Guidance. Guidance lead- 
ers in the field have had much to con- 
tribute and should be brought into 
the program as soon as possible. 
This can be provided for in a State 
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Committee on Guidance, or perhaps 
through informal conferences. Guid- 
ance organizations in the state 
should participate in the state pro- 
gram, and if there is none already a 
state guidance organization should 
be formed. 


2. An Effective Local Program 


There are two major guidance de- 
velopments: first, guidance for all 
the pupils, the extensive phase; and 
second, guidance for individual 
pupils, the intensive phase. No local 
program is complete without provi- 
sion for counseling individual pupils. 
The location or discovery of pro- 
blem_ individuals usually comes 
through two sources: the sensitive- 
ness of teachers to the needs of boys 
and girls who in one way or another 
show themselves in a problem situa- 
tion; and second, through the check- 
up of pupil records and accomplish- 
ments. 

In promoting a guidance program 
for all the pupils it is essential that 
there be a development of the teach- 
ing personnel. Few school districts 
today can at the beginning afford 
the installation of a trained director 
of guidance or trained school guid- 
ance counselors. “Nor is it entirely 
necessary that they start with 
trained service. In any school hav- 
ing several teachers will be found 
a proportion having a natural inter- 
est in boys and girls. With this 
group or part of it as a nucleus,— 
call it the committee on guidance if 
you will,—there can be progress in 
two directions: First, toward devel- 
opment of the teaching staff; and 
second, toward the training and de- 
velopment of one teacher in the 
group who has the right interest and 
abilities for specialized counseling 
service and guidance leadership. In 
this counseling service we must in- 
clude the work of social guidance 
which in the elementary school par- 
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ticularly is expressed in the tech. 
nique of the visiting teacher, and i; 
many high schools in the dean 


girls. 
3. Guidance Materials 


The guidance program must 
“sold” to administrators and tea 
ers, so that both can see themsel 
functioning in a local program 
There must be conference outlines 
which may be understood by admi 
istrators at a glance, showing th 
essential points of the general pla: 
of organization and its local ap; 
cation, and in addition, backgrou: 
material to which the conferen 
outline can refer for specific details 
In Pennsylvania the latter has found 
expression in the General Bullety 
on Guidance, a general course 
guidance for teacher-training inst 
tutions, and syllabuses for junio 
high school guidance periods. 


4. A County Program 


The smaller school districts of a 
state can best be reached through th: 
county superintendent. The county) 
program should wait until such 
time as a practicable program fo: 
the smaller communities has bee: 
successfully put into operation. In 
Pennsylvania the county program 
includes county demonstration cen- 
ters, supervising principals’ and 
principals’ conferences, institute ad 
dresses and section meetings, and 
field work. 


5. Teacher and Counselor Training and 
Certification 

There must be learning how to d 
as well as learning by doing. The 
development of both extensive and 
intensive phases of the program cal! 
for teacher and counselor training in 
the principles of guidance and their 
application. 

a. A professional reading program 
in guidance. Such a program can be 
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presented in a State bulletin. This 
has been done, for example, in the 
Pennsylvania General Bulletin on 
Guidance, Part IV, in a professional 
reading and conference program in 
which are presented cases, introduc- 
tory statements of major principles 
oncerned in those cases, and anno- 


tated reading assignments. This 
material is arranged under nine 
topics and is intended for nine 
monthly meetings of an _ entire 


school staff. 

b. A general introductory course im 
guidance. There is a need for a gen- 
eral introductory course in guidance 
for all teachers, which shall be 
available at as many extension and 
summer teacher-training centers as 
possible. Special application to the 
grades taught can be worked out as 
‘lass assignments. This course 
should emphasize all three major 
fields,—educational, vocational, and 
social guidance. Such a course was 
prepared several years ago and sent 
to representatives assigned to codp- 
erate by some forty teacher-train- 
ing institutions in Pennsylvania. 

c. Specialized courses for coun- 
selors. Courses that apply immedi- 
ately to the problem of counseling 
may be grouped under the following 
heads : 

(1) Counseling methods and tech- 

nique. 

(2) School articulation in educa- 
tional, vocational, and social 
guidance. 

(3) Field articulations 
veys. 

(4) Organization and administra- 
tion of guidance. 

Other courses, in the fields of 
economics, sociology, psychology, 
and physical education, may be made 
to apply definitely to the problems 
of the counselor. Applications in 
most cases can be worked out by 
individual students or committees, 
under the guidance of the instructor. 


and sur- 


l 


ws 


d. Certification. This is a problem 
that needs careful consideration 
Certification can be made to retard 
the development of guidance. If 
the procedure for 
state certihcation should be adopted 
as for guidance in a local communi 
ty, namely, “starting from whe 
you are Again, requirements 
certification should give proper 
phasis to the phase to be emphasized 
in the field. If there is to be a thr 
fold emphasis in the latter 


vocational, and social 


possible, same 


suc 
educational, 
guidance, this should be reflected 
the certification requirements. 
Pennsylvania a_ certification pro- 
gram to meet these major require 
ments has been under development 
for several years, and is now being 
sent out in Pennsylvania for 
tions, by those qualified to advise 
preliminary to adoption by the De- 
partment. The present form pro 
vides for two types of 
certificate, one temporary and one 
permanent, including two stages of 
special requirements in physical edu 


reac- 


counseling 


cation, psychology, sociology, eco 


nomics, and guidance. 


Inaugurating a State Guidance 
Program 

In the preceding paragraphs we 
have set up some of the main con- 
siderations for a state program. It 
may be of interest to some to have 
an additional statement relative to 
the inauguration and development 
of our Pennsylvania guidance pro- 
gram. In the fall of 1920 Mr. L. H 
Dennis, State Director of Vocation- 
al Education, assigned the fields of 
vocational guidance, industrial arts, 
and trade education, one to each ot 
three supervisors of industrial edu- 
cation. Having been in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools prior to 
this time, it was the writer's fortune 
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to be assigned the subject of voca- 
tional guidance as his specific prob- 
lem. In May, 1921, the need for a 
state-wide program of guidance had 
become evident through this study, 
and Mr. Dennis made it possible for 
the writer to present this need and 
a program to the members of the 
State Department staff in a special 
meeting held for that purpose. « 
State Department Committee on 
Guidance was then appointed by the 
State Superintendent. One of the 
early developments was a tentative 
local program adaptable to various 
types of communities, the appoint- 
ment of a state-wide committee of 
16 representing guidance leaders as 
well as those in teacher training and 
general education, and the inaugu- 
ration of five try-out centers for the 
new program. The places selected 
were communities of approximately 
75,000, 30,000, 10,000, and 4,000 popu- 
lation, and a group of one-room one- 
teacher schools in the open country. 
These demonstrations were studied, 
revised and extended to other dis- 
tricts, and guidance made the full- 
time responsibility of a supervisor 
of guidance, now in the Bureau of 
Child Helping and Accounting. 


1. The County Demonstration and De- 
velopment Program 


It soon became evident that some 
device was needed to make it possi- 
ble for one State Supervisor of 
Guidance to reach the many school 
districts of Pennsylvania _repre- 
sented in its sixty-seven counties. A 
county demonstration and develop- 
ment plan has been our solution of 
this need, and in detail is as follows: 

a. Acceptance of guidance as a spec- 
ial county project by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. This is accom- 
plished through a conference at the 
county superintendent’s office. In 
this the State Supervisor sum- 


marizes the program for the county 
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and local districts in a presentation 
aided by a brief outline of this pro- 
gram showing things to do in a 
local program, things to do with, 
and such demonstration as may be 
required with books and other ma- 
terials for guidance which the super- 
visor carries with him to this con- 
ference. 

b. The selection of demonstration 
centers in the county. One to four cen- 
ters are selected, representing typi- 
cal situations and presided over by 
interested men or women who have 
the reputation for carrying through 
to completion any project assigned 
to them by the county superintend- 
ent. The State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance then visits these districts and 
helps personally to inaugurate the 
program. 

c. A conference with supervising 
principals and principals of the counties. 
The possibilities for guidance devel- 
opment in a local program are pre- 
sented at this meeting, as well as 
materials for carrying out a local 
program. Through the use of our 
General Bulletin on Guidance and 
other material, other school districts 
are able to get under way. 


d. County institute addresses. The 
first address is before all of the 
teachers on the general subject, 


“The Guidance of our Youth”, and 
is followed by departmental confer- 
ences. 

e. Subsequent visits as conditions 
permit, to county demonstration and 
other centers. These include work in 
independent districts which are not 
administered under county superin- 
tendents. 

2. Teacher Training 

In 1923 we sent out to all teacher- 
training institutions interested a de- 
tailed outline for a general introduc- 
tory course of study used for several 
years previously. This course or its 
equivalent was then and is now re- 
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quired in each of the fourteen State 
Normal Schools students who 
wish to graduate for teaching in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in 
Pennsylvania. There are now 
courses in Guidance in a majority of 
the teacher-training institutions, 
with preparation for counseling in 
our larger universities. In passing, 
mention should be made of the pro 
fessional reading and conference 
programs provided for in many de- 
partmental conferences in _ local 
schools of the State. 


tor 


Guidance Associations of the 
State 


3 The 


These are an important contribu- 
tion to guidance in Pennsylvania. 
The two older associations are those 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. In 
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1923 a guidance round table of the 
State Education Association was or- 
ganized. This discus- 
sion in a meeting each year the 
guidance interests of Pennsylvania. 


presents for 


In Conclusion 


The Pennsylvania guidance pro- 
gram started as does any other pro- 
gram, much of it on paper. It is 
believed, however, that state-wide 
guidance in Pennsylvania is more and 
more becoming a reality. With twen- 
ty-two county developments under 


way, and others being added (this 
number became thirty counties in 
February), it seems probable that 


the Pennsylvania program is on its 
way as one example of a compre- 
hensive state program of guidance 


HOW TO TEST PUPILS’ ABILITIES AND INTERESTS 
THROUGH EXPLORATORY EXPERIENCES INSIDE 
AND OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 


Ciypve A. BowMAN 


Director, School of Industrial Arts, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Summary of Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance by th: 
tional Association and the National Vocational Guidance Assi 
at Louisville, Kentucky, December 3, 


In giving this topic study and con- 
sideration, some observations rela- 
tive to exploratory courses can be 
used: 

1. The examination or measure 
‘f an exploration is in terms of per- 
formance and interpretation. Per- 
formance and interpretation are of 
both vocational and social signifi- 
cance. 

2. Exploration is concerned with 
what there is, where it is, and what 
environmental relationships there 


are. 
3. A map should be available for 

guiding, orienting, and interpreting 

explorations of any kind. 


American Voca- 
ciatior 
1926 
4. Exploration continues after 


the pioneering in occupational geo- 
graphical divisions has been com- 
pleted 

5. Exploration in activities with- 
in the school leads out into occupa- 
tions, and explorations in 
tions leads back into the school 


occupa- 


Dr. Bonser’s presentation at Mil- 
waukee of the purposes of the junior 
and high school industrial 
arts work was as follows: 

In setting up the purposes of the 
junior high school he recognized 
first the continuing of education for 
common values and third the start- 


senior 
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ing of the pupil on a career. In be 
tween was a second purpose: 

To provide for that measure of 
differentiated work which is re- 
quired to meet the needs of individ- 
ual students on a basis of individual 
differences. 

(a) Individual differences and abil- 
ity, aptitude, and interests. 
Individual differences in eco- 
nomic and social conditions of 
home and community en- 
vironment. 

This second general aim requires 
that the school provide courses 
which enable students to explore 
and test by means of materials, in 
themselves worth while, which will 
reveal abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
and vocational possibilities, these 
latter including indication of oppor- 
tunities for beginning work in the 
elementary phases of possible chos- 
en fields or careers. 

It 1s assumed that no exploratory 
work will be offered in the senior 
high school except as further op- 
portunity 1s necessary for pupils to 
refine and focus experiences and 
studies within large occupational 
fields for the purpose of a choice of 
an individual occupation. Explora- 
tory courses in the junior and senior 
high schools will carry in them, be- 
sides skill and related technical in- 
formation content, such facts rela- 
tive to the opportunities, general 
requirements, and returns in the 
several fields as are of significance 
to the workers in those fields. It is 
recognized that there are various 
types of ability, various combina- 
tions of interest, and that for an in- 
dividual possessing a certain level of 
general intelligence, plus certain 
specific abilities to achieve, the 


(b) 


human characteristics will still play 
a very important part in determin- 
ing success. 

We now accept the idea that ex- 
ploratory courses have a twofold 
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significance. In the initial establish. 
ments of exploratory courses much 
emphasis was given to the vocation 
al try-out significance. In the pre; 
ent social developments both polit 
cal and industrial democracy depen 
almost entirely upon the ability o: 
individuals to participate. It wou! 
seem, therefore, that in explorat 
courses the second significanc: 
equal virtually to the first. 

Not least among the devices 
exploratory work to further b 
the vocational and social values is the 
recent development of cooperat 
work in every level of educatio: 
endeavor above the elementa: 
school. Such work may serv: 
number of purposes: 

(1) It may be operated to give a 
social participation core to genera 
education. 

(2) It may be operated to vitaliz 
and clarify try-out work in select 
vocational content. 

(3) It may be operated to co: 
form and orient the individual’s te: 
tative vocational choice. 

(4) It may be used to facilitat 
advantageous entry and progress 
the vocational field chosen by th: 
individual. 

Following the recognition of ex 
ploratory breadth and types of al! 
ities, the selection of the areas 
possible future occupational expe: 
ence is next for consideration. | 
representing occupational grou 
the breadth and scope of certa: 
common elements serve as a goo 
indication in determining the detin 
tion of the outermost limitations « 
an occupational field. These area: 
may, of course, be located in indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, trans- 
portation, etc. In the studies oi 
human relationships and genera 
movements commonly 


graphy, etc., it seems entirely appr: 
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we are beginning to 


priate that t 
recognize that the facts of signif- 
-ance in modern production, which 


when put together define a very 
large part of a worker’s life, are 
finding a place in the school curri- 
culum. 

In the selection of exploratory 
courses aiming to represent the sig- 
nificant points of both fact and per- 
formance it should be recognized 
that much assistance can also be 
given the individual pupil in keeping 
him apace with the mechanical en- 
vironment of his life as a consumer. 

It is necessary to make a rather 
omprehensive and at the same time 
sharp selection of the outstanding 
things, both facts and skills, in a 
large group of occupations making 
up an area which are of significance 
for “explorations” relative to “abil- 
ities” and “interests”. In selecting 
these outstanding points, after mak- 
ing up a skeleton around which all 
of the facts and skills acquired as a 
result of exploration may be put in 
orderly arrangement, it seems that 
the following is of help: 


(1) Kinds of establishments or loca- 
tions: 
Where found? 
What surrounding and con- 
trolling conditions? 
What production divisions or 
departments ? 
2) Kinds of workers: 
Classifications, 
Levels, 
Specialists, 
Management and promotion. 
(3) Kinds of products. 
(4) Major divisions of work. 
(5) Units. 
(6) Basic operations. 
(7) Selection of work assignments 
for pupil participation. 
The the 


outstanding facts in 


above outline relative to a given oc- 
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cupational field form a very signifi- 
cant and comprehensive survey of 
large areas when put in graphic 
form. When the last point men- 
tioned includes an elaboration show- 
ing the order of the work 
ments, the basic operations included, 
the new basic operation in each new 
assignment, the illustrative teach- 
ing material, the related technical 
information, and the related occu 
pational information, the path of 
exploration is clearly recorded. The 
discoveries and acquisitions of the 
exploration are oriented in the total. 
Facts and performance are located 
in terms of their significance in the 
occupational areas of today. This 
locating and this significance come 
about in numerous ways and under 
numerous classifications difficult to 
sense in the abstract but easily seen 
when the outstanding points accord- 
ing to the outline are in graphic 
form. As subsequent courses are 
taken in the senior high school, pre- 
vious experience and acquisitions of 
fact in a given occupational field are 
easily located through the means of 
graphic analysis. This insures for 
the pupil an opportunity to do that 
which is the prime purpose of the 
further or advanced course, namely 
to refine and to focus a selection 
within a given field. In following 
the outline of high points the 
graphic analysis, down to and in- 
cluding units, may be regarded as a 
master chart of an occupational 
held. As many different courses, 
or if another term is preferred, as 
many different sequences of work 
assignments for pupil participation 
may be traced or followed out in 
this master chart as there are pupil 
opportunities for experience in 
school, in work representative of 
the occupational area. 

In the items mentioned to be in- 
cluded as supplementing the list of 
work assignments for pupil occupa- 
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tion the last named was occupation- 
al information. As we come to 
recognize the broader conception of 
industrial courses we are coming ta 
recognize the need for varying pro- 
portions of three types of lessons. 
That is, an exploratory course, to be 
truly such, must include a very con- 
siderable portion of contributing in- 
formation both of a technical nature 
and occupational significance. The 
three types of lessons for use are: 
(1) Academic 
sheets), 
(2) Laboratory (using labora- 
tory manual), 
(3) Shop (using job sheets both 
project and process). 


(using lesson 


The initial exploratory course will 
carry in it basic typical processes, 
basic materials, basic tools and 
equipment which will be given their 
significance in typical constructions 
requiring typical thinking through 
typical work assignments under 
typical working conditions. It is 
realized that in school shops some- 
times compromises must be made. 
Where such a compromise is neces- 
sary visits to plants should correct 
and clarify what might otherwise be 
a mistaken idea of the occupation. 
Where the course is a further course 
taken subsequent to an initial ex- 
ploratory experience, characteristics 
of content would be some or all of 
new operations and processes, new 
constructions, operations or pro- 
cesses in new combinations, new 
units, completion of units started in 
initial courses. These latter charac- 
teristics would usually be true of 
ninth grade courses for individuals 
leaving early for occupations and 
for senior high school courses con- 
tributing to a refinement and focus- 
ing of study leading to a given por- 
tion or position in a large occupa- 
tional field. 

Where the graphic analysis, as in- 


dicated previously, is supplemented 
by a chart showing the commor 
lines of occupational travel, a clear 
understanding is possible of the sig- 
nificance of exploratory experiences 
A recording is available for the 
pupil, parent, employer, and scho 
which forms an excellent medium 
for orienting all studies and experi- 
ences. Such graphic material is 
aid in planning trips to be take: 
and in reviewing trips after the, 
have been taken. . 

Trends in the requirements fo: 
industrial teachers, as indicated i: 
the calls which come to Stout Insti- 
tute, seem to indicate that the con- 
tent of industrial courses must be 
considered in the breadth that has 
been suggested. The philosophy 
back of the home mechanics shop 
and the general shop representing 
the trade group, with the resulting 
need of appropriate instructional 
material, would seem to define th 
trend quite clearly. 


SPECIAL RATE 
ON THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER 
OF 
THE MAGAZINE 


Owing to the unusual interest in the 
December number of the magazine, an 
additional supply has been printed and 
may be had at the special rate of $20 
per hundred in lots of 25 or more. 

This is a special number dealing 
with the general subject of “Teaching 
as a Vocation.” It contains articles 
upon this subject by President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; President Ada Louise Comstock 
of Radcliffe College; Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Judge Florence 
E. Allen of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio; Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
of The Journal of the N. E. A.; and 
Miss Susan J. Ginn, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Boston Public 
Schools. 
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HOW TO TEACH OCCUPATIONS IN THE SMALL 
CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES A. WARDNER 


Director, Vocational Education and Guidance, Jackson, Michigan 


Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational 


Guidance by the American Vocational 


Association and the National Vocational Guidance Association 
at Louisville, Kentucky, December 3, 1926 


The study of occupations forms 
the background and the very foun- 
dation of vocational and educational 
guidance. It is the basis of all later 
work. The importance of this study 
has long been recognized and in 
many large cities it has become an 
integral part of the school curricula. 
In any school system large enough 
to employ a director of vocational 
guidance the task of providing for 
the study of occupations becomes 
easy. Instructors especially trained 
for the work are employed. A suit- 
able textbook is selected, from the 
many now available, supplemented 
by special investigations and local 
surveys. In many cities the study of 
occupations is a required subject, 
usually in either the eighth, ninth, 
or tenth grades. Its value is un- 
questioned. 

In the city of Jackson, Michigan, 
the study of occupations is required 
of all eighth grade studerts the first 
semester. It was found that the 
textbook adopted, Giles’ “Vocational 
Civics,” is somewhat lengthy to 
cover in one semester with the 
classes meeting three times per 
week. Therefore the instructors 
got together and worked out a set 
of outlines in the form of questions 
based on the textbook. These out- 
lines were used in mimeographed 
form for a few semesters and many 
changes made. After their value 
was proven the outlines were 
printed in notebook form, leaving 


space for the student to write the 
answer after each question. This 
method has made it possible to cover 
the ground quite thoroughly in the 
time allotted and leaves some time 
for review and study of a special 
occupation. 

Before organizing classes in occu 
pations the local director of voca- 
tional guidance conducted a survey 
of the industries of the city. He was 
assisted in this work by the State 
Director of Industrial Education, as 
well as by the Vocational Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 
The findings of this committee pro- 
vided some very valuable data 
Later this material supple- 
mented by data gathered by an in- 
dustrial information class composed 
of local teachers. This information 
class met every Tuesday after 
school to study some occupation. 
Every other Saturday they met and 
spent the forenoon in visiting a 
factory. 

The teachers in the classes in 
occupations in the intermediate 
schools were also members of the 
industrial information class. They 
usually brought with them volun- 
teer delegates from each of their 
classes in occupations. These dele- 
gates made an oral report to their 
respective classes the next time the 
classes met. In this way keen inter- 
est was aroused and maintained 

Another method of arousing in 
terest which is found quite sticcess- 
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ful is to use the first period, after 
the class in occupations is organ- 
ized, to discuss with the students 
the various kinds of occupations 
they are familiar with by virtue of 
the employment of relatives and 
friends. Then the members of the 
class are asked to vote on the occu- 
pations they consider the most im- 
portant and the ones they would 
like to study first. No decision is 
made at the first meeting but the 
students are asked to talk the sub- 
ject over with their parents and the 
vote will be taken at the next class 
period. A skillful teacher will in 
this way enlist the codperation of 
the homes and arouse interest to the 
point of enthusiasm. 

In order to keep the survey data 
up to date the assistance of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Em- 
ployers’ Association has been se- 
cured. These organizations join 
with a local newspaper and get out 
an annual number devoted to local 
industries. Copies of this issue are 
preserved for class use by mount- 
ing on oak-tag paper and filing. 

There is almost no end to the 
ways in which the subject of occu- 
pations can be taught successfully. 
In Grand Rapids several years ago 
Mr. Jesse B. Davis evolved a plan 
of teaching industrial information 
through English classes. He worked 
out a complete set of topics for each 
grade from the seventh through the 
high school. This was published in 
book form and has been used suc- 
cessfully in many schools. 

In cities with less than a popula- 
tion of 30,000 the question of teach- 
ing occupations and the giving of 
adequate industrial information be- 
comes a serious one. The need for 


this phase of vocational guidance 
is felt just as keenly as in larger 
cities but there is usually no one to 
organize the classes and gather the 
required data. 
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A quite successful plan has been 
worked out and has been in opera- 
tion for several years in the Tech- 
nical High School in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, a city of less than 25,00 
inhabitants. In the May, 1923, issue 
of the Vocational Education Magazine 
an article by John F. Friese gave a 
very detailed account of the plan 

In addition to vitalized manua 
arts work stressing a social study of 
the occupations and workers, as- 
sembly talks are given by the regu- 
lar high school teachers. The teach- 
ers prepare several informal talks 
about occupations in which they 
have worked or have gained some 
first-hand knowledge. The teachers 
who are in the industrial and com- 
mercial departments give the larg- 
est number of talks. Wherever 
possible the talks are typewritten 


and become the property of the 
school. 
Mr. Friese stated further in 


article that there were twenty-tw 
instructors in the St. Cloud Techni- 
cal High School giving, in all, forty- 
nine talks about occupations during 
the school year. All students are 
required to attend eighteen of these 
lectures during the ninth and tenth 
grades, and twelve during the sen- 
ior year. The talks are given in 
forty-minute periods and at times 
during the day when the largest in- 
terest groups can attend. Entire 
classes, especially the manual arts 
and commercial classes are excused 
to attend talks. Teachers are re- 
lieved of their regular classes to 
present the lectures. Sometimes the 
talks are given in a period after 
school to accommodate those who 
could not attend during the regular 
periods. A half-hour period before 
school is sometimes used to present 
the talks to older students. The in- 
formation given forms a_ back- 
ground for individual conferences 
required before graduation. 
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A plan quite similar to the above 
was worked out and tried in the 
high school at Olean, N. Y., during 
the school year of 1919-1920. These 
talks were to supplement industrial 
information given through the Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, and man- 
ual arts classes, following the plan 
outlined by Jesse B. Davis. The 
plan never succeeded very well be- 
cause the teachers all felt that they 
were already overloaded and that 
this, while very valuable, was too 
much of an added burden. The 
supervisor of manual arts tried to 
sponsor the work and _ struggle 
along with it for some time in the 
face of discouragements. It was 
finally given up because there was 
no one whose duty it was to give 
he talks. 

Some other schools have had like 
experiences. In one city which 
started out with enthusiasm the 
work has finally resolved itself inte 


occasional assemblies addressed by 
outside speakers whenever they can 
be conveniently secured. In still 
other cities quite good programs of 
industrial information are being 
given through the medium of mo- 
tion pictures. Very excellent films 
are secured from advertising con- 
cerns which furnish the films prac 
tically free. The school merely pays 
transportation. 

There are many workable plans 
for even the small city. Local cir 
cumstances will largely shape the 
policy to be followed In every case 
it is highly essential that some one 
person be at the head of the plan 
and be given time to codrdinate the 
work. He must see that there is a 
truthful and unbiased presentation 
of facts sufficiently interesting to 
hold the students. Rightly pre- 
sented, occupations is an extremely 
valuable subject. 


HOW TO CONDUCT STUDIES ABOUT OCCUPATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN A LARGE CITY SYSTEM 


Mary P. Corre 


Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public Schools 


Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and the National Vocational Guidance Association at Louisville, Kentucky 
December 3, 1926 


This paper will assume the recog- 
nition of the importance of a voca- 
tional guidance program in a large 
public school system and the recog- 
nition of the important position that 
occupational information must play 
in such a program and will proceed 
to a practical discussion of the sub- 
ject: “How to Conduct Studies 
about Occupational Opportunities in 
a Large City System”. 

Among the number of large cities 
that are including occupational re- 
search activities and the publishing 


of occupational studies as a part of 
their vocational guidance programs 
are Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh. The occupational studies 
prepared by these cities are used to 
give information concerning occu- 
pations to pupils, teachers, and voca- 
tional counselors. 

The first question that arises is, 
Who shall prepare the occupational 
studies? The preparation of such 
studies involves making the investi- 
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gation, writing, and editing the ma- 
terial. In many of the large cities 
it has been felt that these are duties 
which must be assumed by specially 
trained workers as neither teachers 
nor counselors have time to per- 
form them. 

In the Cincinnati Vocation Bureau 
there are at present four members 
of the staff of the Occupational Re- 
search Division who are preparing 
occupational studies under _ the 
supervision of an assistant director 
of the Bureau who is in charge of 
this phase of the work. The re- 
quirements for this assistant direc- 
tor are an M. A., or its equivalent, in 
the field of economics, sociology, or 
in special types of education relating 
to vocational guidance, and training 
and experience in the field of indus- 


trial or social research. In any 
event training should _ include 
courses in the fields of economic 


theory, labor problems, statistics, 
and sociology. Familiarity with 
modern educational problems and 
points of view is also desirable. 
The staff members are all college 
graduates who have specialized in 


the fields of economics and soci- 
ology, some of whom have had 
teaching or first-hand industrial 


experience.|. When the qualifications 
for the staff have been determined 
and our workers chosen, how shall 
we decide as to what occupational 
studies they shall be assigned? In 
Cincinnati our largest number of 
workers are found in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical group. This 
applies to both workers under 18 
and to adult workers. Therefore 
our first occupational studies were 
those of the shoe industry, the gar- 
ment industries, the metal indus- 
tries, and the baking industries, 


which are among the largest Cincin- 

nati manufacturing industries. 
However, we have not felt it ad- 

visable to confine ourselves solely to 
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the study of manufacturing occupa- 
tions, even though this is by far the 
largest group, and we are now com. 
pleting studies of clerical and of de- 
partment store occupations. These 
fields were chosen because they, tox 
draw to themselves large groups of 
both young and adult workers. VW, 
have also branched off into the 
transportation group, and a study of 
street railway transportation is now 
in the press, which is both a voca- 
tional and a civic study. A brief 
study of the mail carrier is also in 
process of preparation,as are descrip- 
tions of the work of the policeman 
and that of the teacher. In other 
words we are trying to prepars 
studies which will describe the mos: 
important and the largest of the « 
cupational groups within the nine 
large census classifications, not con- 
fining ourselves to any one type 
occupation. The only groups whic! 
we have not yet touched upon are 
the agricultural and the domest: 
service groups. It will be a number 
of years before we, in Cincinnat: 
will feel that we have satisfactorily 
covered all of these fields; but at 
present we are choosing for our first 
studies those occupations in which 
the largest numbers of worker: 
are employed, at the same time 
bearing in mind that we must try t 
cover as wide a field as possible. 

When we have chosen our topic 
the next step is to find out how 
much there is in print on the sub- 
ject. And bibliography 
drawn up and the preliminary read- 
ing is begun. 

Next the schedule for the investi- 
gation is prepared. Our Cincinnati 
schedules are based upon Dr. John 
Brewer’s outline for the study and 
discussion of occupations, slightly 
revised for our purpose. This cov- 
ers in detail the following points: 

1. Importance. 
How does this occupation con- 
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i tribute to the welfare of so- (3) To what other occupations 
i ciety? might this one lead? 


2. Historical Background. 
How has this occupation grown 
and changed? 
3. Tasks. 
; (1) What are the main branches, 
departments, or types of 
work in this occupation? 
(2) What things are actually 
done by persons in this 
occupation? 
4. Economic Conditions. 
(1) Opportunity for learning; 
for advancement; for ini- 


tiative. 
(2) Earnings. What does a be- 
ginner receive? A skilled 
worker? 


(3) Steadiness of work: Does 

it fluctuate by season, 
week, or day? Plan for 
vacation? 

(4) Hours. 

(5) Health and safety. 

(6) Size of this industry or 
business: 

(a) Number engaged in it 
in this community. 
(b) Comparison of import- 

; ance here and in other 
communities, as meas- 
ured by number en- 
gaged in it, value of 
product, and capitai 
> invested. 

(c) Estimate éf its future 
development and de- 
mand for workers, 
local and general. 

j (7) Organizations of employers 

and employees. 

5. Preparation. 

(1) What education or training 


, is necessary or desirable? 
School? Trade? 
(2) What experience is re- 
' quired? What kinds of 
; work lead up to this occu- 
pation? 


6. Qualifications. 
What special qualities are re 
quired for success ? 
(a) Physical 
(b) Mental 
(c) Moral or character 
qualities 
Advantages and Disadvantages 
Based on total previous discus 


NJ 


cussion, especially eco- 
nomic conditions 
8. Relation to the Community 
(1) What other occupations are 
similar or related t 


one! 

(2) Does this occupation help 
the worker to have a good 
life as a citizen and a man: 

The same outline in substance has 


been followed in the preparati nm 
the Philadelphia studies and 
longer studies prepared by Chicag 
In the briefer leaflets prepared 
Chicago, New Orleans, and Pit 
burgh, it has been necessary t 
number of the above points 
\ list of places to visit and 

sons to interview must next be pr 
pared. If it is a manufacturing 
study, the factories to be visited 
chosen with great care. It is n 
considered necessary to visit all 
the factories, let us say manufactur: 
ing baking products; it is important 
however, to choose a sufficient num 
ber of such establishments to pro 
vide definite knowledge concerning 
various types of work. We must 
visit a number of factories that 
make the same products and employ 
the same occupational groups. We 
must visit a certain number of lar 
and a certain number of small fa 
tories, a certain number of union 
and a certain number of non-union 
plants among the large and among 
the small establishments. We must 


choose not only factories in the 


downtown district but also those in 
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various districts throughout the 
city. In preparing our study of the 
baking industry, we visited 34 bak- 
ing establishments that employed 
some 1600 workers, or approximate- 
ly 90 per cent of the workers en- 
gaged in the industry. We would 
not have felt justified in basing that 
particular study upon visits to fewer 
establishments. 

In the study of the mail carrier 
the problem is different. In such a 
case there is only one representative 
of the employer, the postmaster. 
There are, of course, assistants and 
supervisors to be interviewed, and 
although all of the mail carriers in 
one city are employed under much 
the same conditions, we do not feel 
that it is sufficient to interview only 
one or two of them. Mail carriers 
must be interviewed who are serv- 
ing from the main office, who are 
serving from the large and from the 
small branch offices in different 
parts of the city. Some must be in- 
terviewed who have been in the 
service a long time; others, a much 
shorter time. 

On our list of persons to be inter- 
viewed, we place the names of those 
who are officers in the employers’ 
and employees’ associations ; for ex- 
ample, the President of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, and the Presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ Union, and, in the case 
of the mail carriers, there is the 
president of the local branch 
of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. There are al- 
ways others that have valuable 
information to contribute, who 
are considered leaders in certain oc- 
cupational fields, or who have a fund 
of technical information concerning 
certain occupations. These include 
teachers of trade subjects, industrial 
engineers, editors of trade journals, 
and medical authorities. And so the 
list grows and may be added to as the 
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study progresses and as we learn of 
new authorities in the field. 

When the list of places and per- 
sons to be interviewed is completed, 
letters are sent telling of our plans 
and asking for their codperation. In 
requesting permission to make a fac- 
tory visit we have found that it is 
important to address the letter t 
the president of the concern, why 
may, of course, prefer to refer 
request to another official. 

And now we come to the problen 
of, Who shall do the investigating’ 
Questionnaires sent last year to 
number of persons engaged 1 
supervising occupational _ studies 
brought the following responses: 

In Chicago all twenty-two advis- 
ers may do some of the investigat- 
ing; the adviser who writes up the 
study performs the major part oi 
the investigation. (Sometimes tw 
advisers may collaborate in writing 
up the material but the practice is 
to have it done by one person.) The 
editing of all material is theoreti- 
cally done by the person in charg 
of the work. 

In Indianapolis the custom has 
been for one person to look up Iit 
erature bearing on the occupation, 
and for another person to investi- 
gate local establishments, although 
the same person may perform both 
of these duties. Still another person 
then writes and edits the pamphlet 

In Philadelphia and Cincinnati it 
has been customary for the work of 
investigating to be done by one per- 
son, who also does the writing. In 
the event that the investigator is the 
director of the department, then the 
editing, writing, and investigating 
are all performed by the same per- 
son. 

The various opinions expressed in 
these questionnaires as to the ad- 
vantages of having the writing and 
investigating done by one and the 
same person were as follows: 
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1. Makes for uniformity and more 
accurate results. 

2. Necessitates fewer schedules be- 
ing thrown out. 

3. Centralizes responsibility in one 
person. 

4. Is easier to handle from the ad- 

ministrative point of view. 

. Arouses more interest on the part 
of the worker if he is to carry 
through a piece of work and re- 
ceive credit for it. 

6. Results in truer interpretation of 
facts because the investigator 
brings visual memories and 
modified personal opinions and 
attitudes from his actual con- 
tact with employers, employees, 
work rooms, and records. 

. Gives the investigator the oppor- 
tunity to summarize and inter- 
pret the field work. 

8. Is excellent experience for the in- 
vestigator, for summarizing of 
problems involved should help 
him to be a better investigator 
the next time. 

9. And, finally, results in unity and 
evenness of treatment, accu- 
racy, proper perspective, and 
truth of statement. 

In favor of having the investigat- 
ing and writing done by more than 
one person, the following opinions 
were offered: 

1. Facts viewed by several persons 
mean that fewer points are 
overlooked. 

2. Points of view brought out 
through various persons work- 
ing on the study mean that the 
prejudices of one are frequent- 
ly balanced by those of another. 
(This is especially true when 
facts are not obtainable and 
opinions come into play.) 

3. Provides a good method for using 
new and inexperienced workers. 

4. Specialization makes it possible 
to do more work, results in 
faster production and better 
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presentation, especially in re- 
gard to statistical reports 

5. Complete information is easier to 
secure, for each worker may 
supplement special deficiencies 
of others. 

6. The difficulty of finding the good 
qualities of investigator and 
writer in one person is obviated. 

In general, the majority of an- 
swers indicated that if it is possible 
to combine the necessary skill in one 
person, and to supervise and check 
the work done by this person, it is 
preferable that one person shall 
carry through the investigation, 
summarizing, and writing. 

A successful investigator must 
have special qualifications for the 
work. The investigator must have 
a scientific approach to the subject, 
must not be too ready to believe the 
information that is given, must be 
able to check and weigh evidence, 
and, as to the questions asked, must 
guard against suggesting the an- 
swers 

We have not found it a handicap, 
but rather an advantage to send out 
into the various industrial fields 
young women investigators who, 
except for the background of read- 
ing secured before beginning an 
investigation, have no knowledge of 
the machines and technical terms 
that they will meet on the way. One 
of our investigators undertook a 
study of the machine-tool industry 
and found, that because it was nec 
essary for her to reduce technical 
terms to an:A. B. C. level, in order 
that they might carry a meaning to 
her, it was far easier for her to 
describe for children these industrial 
operations than if she had possessed 
a vocabulary replete with technical 
terms. 

The interviews cannot be com- 
pleted hurriedly. One factory visit 
and interview often takes a half day 
or longer. It would take still longer 
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if we asked to be allowed to copy 
pay-roll figures of wage rates. In- 
stead we secure wage ranges for the 
farious occupational groups and 
learn the beginning rate, the most 
common rate, and the rate received 
by the highly skilled workers in the 
group. A composite of these figures 
is used in the study. 

The information secured from 
these interviews must therefore be 
supplemented by reliable statistics 
concerning earnings within the in- 
dustry as a whole. And so in addi- 
tion to the general figures secured 
at the time of the interview, we use 
the wage statistics reported by the 
Ohio Department of Industrial Re- 
lations for our county, which include 
the total number of persons em- 
ployed in the industry according to 
age, sex, total number in each wage 
group, and total number employed 
from month to month throughout 
the year. Were it not for this ex- 
cellent material available from the 
state department our task in the 
Division of Occupational Research 
would be far more difficult. From 
these figures we are able to compile 
the median wage, which we believe 
gives a far truer picture than does 
the average, and to ascertain the 
regularity of employment. 

When the visits and interviews 
are completed, the schedules com- 
pletely filled out, and the supplemen- 
tary wage and employment statistics 
recorded, we are ready to begin sum- 
marizing the material. In Chicago 
punching and tabulating machines 
have been used to record statistics 
for the longer studies, while the 
hand methods of tabulating have 
been employed for the shorter 
studies. Hand methods have so far 


been employed for all the studies 
prepared in Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati. 

The purpose of the studies deter- 
mines their style. In some cities the 
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material is prepared for teachers 
vocational counselors, and place- 
ment secretaries; in others, for stu- 
dents, with the idea of interesting 
them in the choice of educationa! 
courses or giving them a_ back- 
ground of occupational information 
which will help them in the choice 
of their future work; some studies 
may be prepared for college stu- 
dents, while others are for pupils of 
the high school or elementary 
grades. In Chicago they are pre- 
paring and testing out material for 
all sorts of purposes and an attempt 
is made to vary the style to suit th 
needs. 

The following suggestions as 
style were recently drawn up by 
number of persons working in this 
field: 

1. Make the study interesting. 

2. Give concrete measured facts ; in 
other words, quantify every- 
thing possible. 


3. Use language a high school stu- 
dent will read. 
4. Use language suitable for the 


junior high school pupil. 

5. Observe the rules of rhetoric,— 
combine narration, description 
and exposition. 

6. Use simple descriptive methods 
and avoid difficult technical 
terms. 

7. Avoid too much statistical pre- 
sentation, too much detail. 

8. Use outline form for certain 
parts which may thus be made 
clearer. 

9. Get the educational philosophy 
and interpretation rather than 
legislative or compulsory form 
of expression. Do not advocate 
to the student legislative re- 
form, but his own further edu- 
cation and vocational advance- 
ment. 

An effort is made in writing the 

Cincinnati studies to heed Dr. Brew- 

er’s warning when he says, “Talk of 
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actions of people rather than of ma- 
terials or processes. Avoid the pas- 
sive voice. Not, ‘The candy is 
packed,’ but “Girls pack the candy.’ 
Do not talk of machines doing 
things—people design, make, and 
run machines. Remember that the 
study of commercial or industrial 
geography, desirable as these are, is 
not the study of occupations.” 

Tables and illustrations are im- 
portant, especially in the longer and 
more detailed studies. Only the 
simplest tables, charts, and dia- 
grams are used in the Cincinnati 
pamphlets and these are arranged so 
that they may be understood by 
pupils of junior high school grades. 
Photographs may often be secured 
at the time that the visits are made. 
Cincinnati employers have been very 
cooperative in supplying photo- 
graphs for the Cincinnati pamphlets. 
The illustrations chosen are those 
that depict workers employed at 
various tasks. For example, we 
avoid using pictures of machines 
alone; instead, we choose pictures 
that show workers operating these 
machines, and in this and other ways 
emphasize, at all times, the import- 
ance of the occupation 

The aim of occupational studies 
should be to give a true picture of 
the occupation, including a frank 
discussion of its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, of its un- 
pleasant as well as its pleasant fea- 
tures. One way to make sure that 
we are presenting a true picture is 
to submit the study in manuscript 
form to a number of carefully chos- 
en critics. The Cincinnati manu- 
scripts are submitted to representa- 
tives of employers and management, 
to union officials (or representative 
employees, if the industry is not 
organized), to authorities in the 
fields of industrial medicine, eco- 
nomics, engineering, and education. 

The question next arises as to 


when criticism shall be accepted. In 
one city this is determined by the 
accuracy of the facts. If sufficient 
facts have not been obtained, addi- 
tional research is made to obtain 
them. In this same city some em- 
ployers have objected to facts that 
have been given about hazards, in 
which case government reports are 
taken as the authority. But when 
an employer objects to the scope or 
point of view of a study, which ts 
contrary to the point of view of the 
school system, the criticism Is not 
accepted. For example, at one time 
facts were presented about entrance 
into union and non-union establish- 
ments and the wage rates and con 
ditions of the non-union establish 
ments showed up unfavorably. The 
largest non-union employer in this 
city wanted a change in the point of 
view so that the material would be 
more general and semi-inspirationa! 
He was told that this could not be 
done; that the market was over- 
stocked now with inspirational lit- 
erature; that facts about his train- 
ing school might be omitted, but 
that the other plans, including the 
union plan, would be printed. This 
employer decided that he wanted his 
plan to be included and since that 
time he has been a cooperative critic 
and has accepted the broader point 
ot view. 

The practice in another city has 
been to accept the criticisms which 
merely concern the phrasing of a 
sentence which is not clear, or which 
concern the incorrect use of techni 
cal. words Supplementary facts 
that are considered worth while, 
when verified, are also accepted 
Requests to omit facts that have 
been established beyond a doubt are 
refused 

And, in still another city, it has 
been found that many of the criti- 
cisms may be overcome by a slight 
change in the wording which in no 
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way affects the truth of the picture. 
At one time a number of employers 
in this city objected to certain his- 
torical truths; no changes were 
made. Another time a representa- 
tive of a large association of em- 
ployers objected to the inclusion of 
a minor fact which the investigator 
believed to be an important item, 
but the omission of which did not 
affect the body of the text. The sug- 
gestion that this be placed as a foot- 
note was accepted by the employer. 
Criticisms are sometimes offered 
concerning the inclusion of infor- 
mation as to union and non-union 
wage scales, hours, etc., but as these 
are supported by facts gathered 
from reliable sources they continue 
to be an important part of the 
studies in this particular city. Be- 
fore the manuscript is ready for the 
press, often as many as four re- 
visions are necessary, and even more 
may be needed for certain parts. 
Perhaps certain questions may en- 
ter your mind at this time, such as: 
What about the printer and his 
bills? How do costs of publishing 
vary with the size and number to be 
printed? But we shall not include a 
discussion of these questions here, 
for nd general statement can be 
made, inasmuch as the costs vary 
greatly according to the length of 
the study, the quality of the paper, 
the number of illustrations and 
charts, and whether or not the work 
is done by a printing trades school 
or by a commercial establishment. 
In some school systems very effec- 
tive and very simple mimeographed 
lesson sheets are used in place of the 
more expensive printed studies. 
There are a number of things to 
be said in favor of the longer stu- 
dies and a number to be said in 
favor of the shorter studies. The 


length and style must be chosen 
which will best meet the needs of 
the particular community. 


It is im- 
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portant that the longer studies shal] 
not be so long that no one will wish 
to read them. This danger can be 
avoided if the material is so ar- 
ranged that parts of the study may 
be used as units for special refer- 
ence and arranged so that they are 
entirely independent of the rest of 
the material. It is important tha: 
the shorter studies shall not be s 
brief that they include only perfect- 
ly obvious material which is already 
known to a great majority of teach 
ers and pupils; that they shall no: 
for the sake of brevity, sacrifice im 
portant and valuable information 
For example, it seems to me that 1 
study of the painter should be 
brief that it is necessary to omit the 
mention of lead poisoning as a ha; 
ard connected with that occupatio: 

There is need for developing 
standards and improved techniqu 
in the field of occupational researc! 
There is need for organizing a clear 
ance service so that the material pre 
pared in one city may, with certai 
adaptations, be used by other citiec: 
No one realizes these needs mor 
keenly than do the members of the 
Occupational Research Section of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association who are earnestly work- 
ing towards the solution of thes« 
problems. 

Finally, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that, if occupational 
studies are to perform their real 
function as one of the basic planks 
in a vocational guidance program, 
they must meet the growing and 
changing needs of the boys and girls 
in our schools who, while they are 
still in school, must be equipped 
with a wide range of occupational 
information that they may more 
wisely choose the occupation in 
which they may reach their best 
development as an individual and 
through which they may render the 
greatest service to their community. 
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HOW TO RESPECT INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF 
PUPILS THROUGH CASE STUDIES 


O. H. Day 


Director of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, Kansas City, Missourt 


Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance by the American Vocational Associa- 


tion and the National Vocational Guidance Association at Louisville. 


Kentucky 


December 3, 1926 


Vocational and educational guid- 
ance has been defined by Dr. Brewer 
as “helping persons to choose, pre- 
pare for, make entrance into, and 
progress in an occupation.” It is 
impossible to separate vocational 
and educational guidance into two 
units, for they are so closely re- 
lated that a consideration of either 
necessitates a study of the other. 

Some of the early efforts at guid- 
ance resorted to mass instruction 
and attempted mass counseling. I 
shall attempt to show that mass ex- 
posure to instruction may some- 
times be used effectively, but that 
counseling, be it either educational 
or vocational, must of necessity be 
individual because of the inherent 
individual differences that exist be- 
tween those being counseled. 

In showing the necessity of indi- 
vidual counsel, it is desirable to 
set forth the essential tasks of voca- 
tional and educational guidance. It 
is evident that the main objective of 
such work is assisting people to ad- 
just themselves to the world in 
which they live. In assisting them 
to make this adjustment the follow- 
ing essential tasks seem to me to be 
apparent: 

(For purposes of this discussion 
I wish to coin the word “counselee”, 
denoting the one being counseled, 
“counselor” being the one assisting 
in the adjustment.) 


First TASK 
As the first essential task the 
counselor and counselee must learn 


the capacities, abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, and characteristics of the 
individual being counseled. In this 
connection it is well to know the 
characteristics of adolescent youth 
in general or of men and women of 
any stage in life. However, human 
beings cannot be considered by the 
mass as are Ford automobiles, 
and we now know that even Fords 
possess individualities. The charac 
teristics of the individual being 
studied are his own, and no othe: 
human being has ever possessed ex 
actly the same. This first task is an 
effort to make an X-ray picture for 
the purpose of diagnosis, and it can 
no more be done en masse than an 
X-ray picture could be taken of the 
spinal columns of a roomful of chil- 
dren. 
SeconD TASK 

The second essential task Is to 
make a similar analysis of the condi- 
tions and requirements of the world 
of work and its activities into which 
the counselee is to make entrance. 
One of the greatest causes of life 
maladjustment is an_ insufficient 
knowledge of conditions and re- 
quirements to be met. For exam 
ple, I know intimately a young man 
raised in a county seat town who 
decided to become a mechanical en 
gineer. He had no experience or 
first-hand knowledge upon which t 
base this choice and, as is so fre 


1 


quently done, made the choice at thi 
suggestion of a former schoolfellow 
who had gone into an engineering 
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university. The suggestion was 
made because the young man pos- 
sessed considerable mathematical 
ability, not because he had any par- 
ticular knowledge of the require- 
ments of the mechanical engineering 
profession. He understood that the 
work of the mechanical engineer in- 
cluded road building, bridge build- 
ing, railroad construction, and the 
like. As a matter of fact, he knew 
practically nothing of the require- 
ments and rewards of either the 
mechanical or the civil engineer. 
The young man entered and com- 
pleted a course in mechanical eng1- 
neering, and subsequently practiced 
it for several years. However, he 
did not find complete happiness in 
his life work until he by accident 
drifted into public school work. 

Such dearth of information 
quently leads to disappointment and 
a consequent waste. To be eftec- 
tive, counselors must keep their 
work analyses complete and up to 
the minute, and must be able to give 
the information themselves. In 
bringing this information to the at- 
tention of the pupils, mass exposure 
to instruction may be resorted to, 
but from experience we know that 
fully 75% of what is learned one 
day is forgotten the next. Hence, it 
is essential that when a pupil has 
indicated a choice, his knowledge of 
the occupation or activity must be 
checked individually to be sure it is 
sufficient and correct. 


fre- 


Tuirp TAsk 

The third major task of counsel- 
ing is to match the abilities, capaci- 
ties, aptitudes, interests, and desires 
of the pupil against the require- 
ments and conditions of the pro- 
posed activity. It is so evident that 
this must be done by individuals that 


it merits no discussion. Quoting 
from the introduction to “Case 


Studies in Educational and Voca- 
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tional Guidance”, by Brewer and 
others, “Educational and Vocational 
Guidance are primarily concerned 
with helping the individual to under 
stand and control those activities 0: 
school and occupational life in whic} 
he is now, or soon will be, engaged 
Therefore, the individual and 
problems must be the point of 
parture for any guidance 
will serve to modify his life activ: 
ties. Cases taken from the exper 
ence of others have, for purposes 
study, certain advantages over thos 
with which we are more intimate! 
acquainted. They enable us to 
sume a more objective, scientific 
titude toward the individual and his 
problem. We can better analyz 
and weigh evidence We can d 
cuss the case frankly without f 
of being biased by personal or 
relevant factors, and we can begi' 
our discussion as a group from th 
common factual basis presented.” 
From this we see that the first 
essential of case study, or of stud) 
ing an individual case, is to esta! 
lish all the facts possible regarding 


the characteristics, training, apti 
tudes, and ambitions of the coun- 


selee, and with these facts before us 
we must bring him to an investiga- 
tive, analytical, and studious fram: 
of mind. With these two conditions 
met, the pupil may be led to a solu- 
tion of his own problem and to 
choice of his own making, the wis 
dom of which will be measured by 
his experience, age, and the tho- 
roughness of his counsel. 

I wish to briefly illustrate som: 
of these points by relating a synop- 
sis of a few cases that seem to mé 
to indicate the necessity of case 
studies by individuals. These cases 
are all authentic and part of them 
are still being studied. 


Case No. I 


Ray Shemark, a lad of nine, came 
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from a good home, but seemed to be 
an unfathomable mystery to his 
teachers. At times he displayed evi- 
dence of a keen intellect, and yet the 
results of his book studies classed 
him as a low grade moron. The 
child had a fine disposition, and an 
excellent attitude toward his work, 
but apparently was sadly deficient. 
A thorough and complete physical 
examination showed that this child 
had such deficient eyesight as to 
make it impossible for him to read 
intelligently. He was fitted with 
glasses and became a great reader 
and a very bright student. This 
case illustrates the danger of an in- 
sufficient analysis of a child. 


‘ase No. 1] 


Individual misfortune often makes 
adjustments necessary, and calls for 
careful guidance and counsel. A 
young lady having very bright pros- 
pects of a grand opera career be- 
came afflicted with tonsil trouble. 
Her physician advised tonsilectoma. 
After the tonsils were removed the 
young lady’s singing voice was com- 
pletely gone and her entire ambition 
tumbled about her in a mass of 
wrecked hopes. She was sensible 
enough not to allow this misfortune 
to wreck her life, but instead sought 
counsel as to what might be done. 
\s a result of this study the young 
woman became interested in print- 
ing and entered the priuting depart- 
ment of our Lathrop Trade School 
for intensive training. Her first de- 
sire was to become a press feeder 
because she realized she must pre- 
pare herself as quickly as possible to 
make a living. As she was taking 
the training on the press she looked 
about her and became interested in 
the linotype machines. Investiga- 
tion showed her that this work was 


better suited to women and was 


more remunerative than other spe- 
cialties in the print shop. The change 
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was made and she is now taking in- 
tensive training preparatory to en- 
tering the field of machine compo- 
sition in a few months. 


Case No. 


The problem of a change of choice 
is an ever-present and is a 
source of great worry and annoy- 
ance to many counselors and teach- 
ers. It seems to me that children 
should be made to feel that to desire 
a change is not wrong, provided the 
desire is based on facts and not mere 
whims. My experience indicates 
that the same thing is true of adults, 
that our methods of thinking and 


one, 


a change of voca- 
similar to those of 


reasoning about 
tion are quite 
children. 

A young machinist indicated that 
he had ambitions to go further than 
his present work, but he did not 
know what the next step should be 
nor how to take advantage of his 
previous experience. A very little 
counseling led him to see the possi 
bilities in the field of desire. He en 
tered a period of intensive training 
and subsequently made entrance in 
to the work of machine draftsman 
His experience as a machinist and 
the quality of his work as a drafts- 
man was such that he 
gressed to the position of a designer 
of machine tools. He is happy in his 
work and has increased his income 
nearly 100 per cent. 


soon 


pro- 


Case No. lV 


The individual case or individual 
contact is the only way to keep pace 
with the rapidly changing ideas and 
adolescent youth lwo 
was firmly 


choices of 


years ago my older son ; 
convinced that he. wished to become 
However, dur- 
summer vacation he secured 
employment in an shop 
doing wiring and electrical repair. 


Within three weeks he was a full- 


an agricuituralist. 


ing a 


electrical 
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fledged electrician. He was sure 
that the field of electricity was his 
great desire. During his vacation 
he fell into association with a fine 
young man who was operating a 
dairy for his father during his fath- 
er’s illness. The two boys became 
inseparable companions and an im- 
mediate study of the dairy business 
became the paramount issue of my 
boy’s life. He had not forgotten 
electricity, but his interest had 
shifted almost over night. That ex- 
perience progressed as intensely as 
the love-making of the average ado- 
lescent youth and was forgotten as 
quickly, for in an Overland automo- 
bile trip the boy lost his intense in- 
terest in dairying and took up motor 
mechanics. Probably the interest 
was due to the difficulty dad had in 
keeping the car on the road. 

It can be seen from the above that 
within a period of three or four 
months this boy, who is normal in 
every way, became possessed of 
four major interests, any one of 
which might have led to a life work. 


Case No. V 


A partial knowledge of an activity 
or an occupation is often very dan- 
gerous. Last winter I was called 
to one of our Junior High Schools 
where a boy had openly refused the 
instruction of his teachers and prin- 
cipal to rotate into the drafting 
room in a multiple shop experience 
in our Industrial Arts program. I 
talked with the boy and found that 
he had a desire to become a land- 
scape architect and apparently had 
an opportunity to realize his am- 
bition for his parents were amply 
able to send him to the best univer- 
sities in the country. It developed 
that the boy objected to taking 
work in the drafting room because, 
in his own words, “That work is the 
bunk. Why do I need drawing, 


geometry, and such stuff?” It was 
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evident that ordinary preachment 
would only set this boy more firmly 
in his convictions. So the problem 
method was resorted to. I asked 
him what the work of a landscape 
architect was, and he described it in 
a rather intelligent manner. I then 
described to him a small park lo- 
cated in a district close to his home 
and one with which he was tho- 
roughly familiar. I gave him the 
approximate dimensions and put uy 
to him the task of making a layou 
of this tract so that the gardener 

might plant the shrubbery and flow- 
ers according to a plan and not 
merely by hit or miss methods. He 
was unable to make the layout, and | 
asked him if he thought I could. He 
said, “I suppose I asked hin 
why I could and he could not. HH: 
said, “I don’t know.” I proceeded t 

make the layout for him hurriedly 
on the blackboard, and showed him 
in about two minutes how my train 

ing in geometry and its application 
to drawing enabled me to make this 
layout. I showed him the very clos 

correlation between geometry an 

drawing and the work of the land- 
scape architect. It was not neces- 
sary for me to argue with the bo. 
then; he saw the matter himself an 
was perfectly satisfied. This indi- 
cates that every child has a right t 
his opinion, and that he should be led 
as an individual to see his own prob- 
lems. In doing this he needs com- 
plete and correct information, and a 
partial knowledge will usually cre- 
ate a prejudice either for or against 
the thing being considered. 

These cases are not unusual, and 
they are very similar to the one: 
that you doubtless can relate by the 
dozen. Yet a study of them will in- 
dicate absolutely no parallelism be- 
tween any two except in the most 
glaring generalities. They are indi- 
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to solve them by mass method 
would completely miss the mark, 
with the consequent dissatisfaction 
and unhappiness on the part of the 
counselee. I know of no greater re- 
sponsibility or bigger opportunity 
than that which comes to a man or 
woman when they sit down with a 
boy or girl as an individual to pry 
into that child’s life, and out of the 
findings work a solution that will 
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bring to this individual the happi- 
ness and contentment and 
that he merits. It is a responsibility 
that makes one shudder, and for 
anyone to enter such a conference 
without almost breathing a prayer 
for guidance and wisdom is nothing 
short of a crime 

Thus I invite your study 
individuals 


success 


and riri as 
an a 


SOME PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Harry D. Kitson 


Professor of Education, Columbia Umiversity 


Address at a Joint Meeting on Vocational Guidance by the American Vocational Associa- 


tion and the National Vocational Guidance Association at 


December 4, 1926 


In the mind of the average person 
who thinks about the matter at all, 
vocational guidance usually stands 
for a mysterious process by which a 
vocational counselor, preferably a 
psychologist, waves a magic wand 
(like a divining rod with which some 
persons claim to be able to detect 
water) over the person seeking 
guidance, and then tells him, “You 
should be a physician, or a life in- 
surance salesman, or an undertak- 
er.” With this idea in mind, people 
have been besieging psychologists 
with requests that they furnish such 
guidance; and the _ psychologists 
with admirable complaisance have 
responded by bending their energies 
to the task. The instruments they 
have been employing are known as 
“tests,” which have already achieved 
considerable popularity and which 
have come to be regarded as the life 
belt through which every member 
of the population would ultimately 
find his vocational salvation. In 
the hope of achieving this end, psy- 
chologists have earnestly applied 


tests by the score, figured correla- 


tions by the hundred, and computed 
standard deviations ad nauseam 

Notwithstanding the intensity of 
our efforts we must admit that we 
have made no progress toward our 
goal. We have not been able by 
means of “vocational” tests to guide 
a single individual and to tell him 
what vocation he should enter. We 
have a few tests that indicate fairly 
accurately whether or not an indi- 
vidual is likely to acquire the tricks 
required in the performance of a 
given job. From 100 applicants for 
a position we can, with a fair degree 
of reliability, select ten who will 
probably be able to do satisfactory 
work in that position (though we 
have no means of determining 
whether they wil do good work). 
Fort the 90 applicants whom we re- 
ject, however, we have no vocational 
prescription. In other words, al- 
though we have found that tests are 
of some service in vocational selec- 
tion, we have not found them to be 
the solution of the problems of vo- 
cational guidance, a distinction that 
is sometimes lost sight of 
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In view of our failure along this 
line | have come to conclude that 
we have been holding an impossible 
aim and that tests are not going to 
do the things that most people ex- 
pect of them. When I make this 
statement in public some one usually 
asks me heatedly, “Well, if tests 
aren't going to solve our problem, 
won't we have to give up our at- 
tempts to give vocational guidance ? 
What else is there for us to do?” 
I am going to try to answer that 
question; to show that there are 
many ways in which we can give 
vocational guidance, ways that are 
more fundamental and on a sounder 
scientific basis. 

In brief, | am going to show how 
the best service we can render by 
way of guidance is to investigate the 
occupations, obtain exact knowledge 
about them, and then organize our 
efforts so we can pass on that infor- 
mation to young people who must 
choose their vocations. I shall not 
have time to enter into much detail 
regarding methods of investigation. 
| shall merely describe one method 
which I regard as practicable and 
necessary. The characteristics 
needed in our information about 
vocations are concreteness and defi- 
niteness. If we are expecting young 
people to make vocational decisions 
wisely we must give them exact in- 
formation. For example, suppose a 
young man is contemplating a career 
in a department store. He hears 
that buyers #aeke as much as $25,000 
a year and he would like to become 
one. He should be shown a voca- 
tional ladder on which he can see 
that before he can attain the posi- 
tion of buyer he must pass through 
a number of subordinate positions. 
The most direct route is as follows: 
stock boy, salesman, head of stock, 
assistant buyer, buyer. He may, at 


certain stages, transfer from several 
departments, and he may be able to 
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skip a step, but he can see from the 
chart that a number of hurdles in- 
tervene between him and _ the 
coveted position, and he can recon- 
cile himself to this situation from 
the beginning, and can direct his 
energies toward progressing in the 
vocation. 

Again, suppose a young lad is in- 
terested in becoming a locomotive 
engineer. He should be shown 
vocational ladder on which appear 
the following steps: messenger boy, 
fireman on freight train, fireman on 
passenger train, engineer on freight 
train, engineer on passenger train 

Merely this much_ information 
would be of great help to an aspir- 
ing young man; but we can go fur 
ther and show him how long he 
may be expected to serve in each of 
the subordinate positions ; how much 
money is to be earned in each; at 
what age he may reach his goal 
For materials with which to « 
struct these vocational ladders, w: 
shall be obliged to study the his- 
tories of workers, compile the facts 
about their vocational progress, and 
present the facts in quantitative 
terms. 

In order to illustrate the method, 
let us suppose a young man is con- 
templating the career of university 
professor. The first question he 
asks is how fast he may expect to be 
promoted. He knows that there are 
four ranks to be passed through,— 
instructor, assistant professor, as- 
sociate professor, professor,—but he 
would also like to know how fast he 
may expect to travel through these 
ranks. Naturally no one can pre- 
dict with certainty what will be his 
exact status at a given age; never- 
theless, it ought to be possible to 
tell him what are the chances of 
capable fulfillment and what he may 
expect if he has “average” success 
The only sources from which such 
information can come are the 
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records of persons who have already 
traveled the route leading to the 
professorship. The vocational his- 
tories of a number of professors can 
be compiled; and the figures show- 
ing how fast they traveled will give 
an indication of the rate at which an 
aspirant may expect to progress in 
the occupation. Of course condi- 
tions vary slightly from one institu- 
tion to another. At The University 
of Chicago the professorship is at- 
tained at the age of 44, whereas 
throughout the country at large in 
colleges of all sizes it is attained at 
approximately 35. (For instructions 
regarding the conduct of such in- 
vestigations and the preparation of 
vocational ladders see the writer’s 
article, “The Scientific Compilation 
of Vocational Histories as a Method 
to be Used in Vocational Guidance,” 
Teachers College Record, September, 
1926, pp. 50-57.) 

Investigation would probably 
show that the rates of promotion 
are more rapid in certain fields of 
teaching than they are in others. 
Investigations of the vocational his- 
tories of professors in the different 
fields of science which are being 
made by one of my students, Mr. C. 
J. Ho, with the codperation of the 
National Research Council, will give 
us accurate information this 
point. 

This exactitude and definiteness 
which I have illustrated with respect 
to rates of promotion, should char- 
acterize the information we give 
with respect to the other conditions 
surrounding an occupation. Earn- 


ings, for example, should not be pre- 
sented in the vague terms we are 
accustomed to use, as for example, 
“Civil engineers earn from $2000 to 


$100,000 a year.” We should state, 


following the investigation of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, that engineers 
earn different amounts depending on 
the number of years out of college, 


as follows: (These figures are ap- 
proximate.) 


First year $1800 
Fifth year 2900 
Tenth year 4000 
A still better way of presenting 


earnings is in terms of percentile 
tables, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing table showing commissions 
earned by traveling salesmen sell- 
ing footwear. 


Percentile Rank Amount 
100 $20,429.97 
90 7,580.33 
SO 5,770.85 
70 4,427.49 
60 4,625.05 
50 4,313.41 
3,892.85 
30 3,607.69 
20 3,252.79 
10 2,804.89 


So we might go on illustrating the 
principles of definiteness. I think I 
have said enough, however, to make 
the idea clear. 

Naturally the collection of such 
information will require much ardu- 
ous labor on the part of research 
workers in the occupations And 
when the information is secured it 
will not permit us to give the spec- 
tacular pigeon-holing kind of voca- 
tional guidance that is generally ex- 
pected of us. Nevertheless, this 
method will give us sure informa- 
tion and it will enable us to answer 
with greater definiteness than any 
other method in use the question 
of modern youth, “What shall I do, 
and how shall I prepare to do it?” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE LOSS OF OUR EDITOR 

The sudden passing of Frederick 
J. Allen on February 17, following 
an operation for appendicitis, will 
stir regret in many minds in all 
parts of the United States. For 
nineteen years he has served the 
cause of vocational guidance. He 
was the dean of the workers in the 
field, and the leader in occupational 
information. His notable work as 
Editor of this Magazine, to which he 
has given the major portion of his 
time during the last five years, will 
always remain to remind us of the 
debt we owe him. 

It has been proposed that the May 
number of the Magazine be issued 
as a memorial to his work. The 
present issue, following the plans he 
laid out, is devoted to the Joint 
Meeting on Vocational Guidance by 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and, for the same reason, 
the April number will report the An- 
nual Conference of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at 
Dallas. 


This special number of the maga- 
zine is published with the codpera- 
tion of the American Vocational 
Associaton. The Louisville ad- 
dresses were secured mainly through 
the efforts of Dr. A. H. Edgerton of 
the University of Wisconsin, First 
Vice-President of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and 
Chairman of the Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance of the American 
Vocational Association, who ar- 


ranged the programs for the meet- 


ings at Louisville. Each day of the 
conference was devoted to one 
general topic, as follows: December 
2, “Developing Comprehensive Ser- 
vice in Educational and Vocationa! 
Guidance”; December 3, “Adminis- 
tering Trustworthy Techniques 

Educational and Vocational Guid 
ance”: December 4, “Determining 
Appropriate Methods of Guidance 
through Constructive Research.” 


We have in this issue addresses 
dealing with the first topic by M 
Friese, Dr. Peters, and Mr. Hol- 
brook; with the second, by Mr 


Bowman, Mr. Wardner, Miss Corr 
and Mr. Day; and with the third, b) 
Dr. Kitson. 

In accordance with Mr. Allen's 
plan for the Editorial Department 
in the January and February num- 
bers of the magazine, we herewit! 
continue the symposium upon 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN 1927 


IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


O. LatHAM HATCHER 


President, Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance, Richmond, Virginia 


No one is surprised that the rural 
community and school have been the 
last to receive the impact of the 
guidance movement, although the 
rural section has a doubly acute 
problem both for young people wh« 
stay in the country and in the cease- 
less flow of the unprepared to the 
city. The Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Boy Scouts 
the Girl Scouts, the Y.W.C.A., the 
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y.M.C.A., the Camp Fire Girls, the 
fravelers Aid, and other agencies, 
.re doing rural work with guidance 
implications and values, especially 
in the social or economic field, but in 
the more technical sense of the word 
‘cuidance”, little has been attempted 
by them or others. In rural schools, 
too, the efforts at scientific guidance 
ave thus far been few, although the 
virus is undoubtedly working in 
many directions. California and 
Missouri have shown significant de- 
velopment of such programs and 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey are 
illustrations of states which have 
made important beginnings. 

In the field of research, as funda- 
mental to later programs of rural 
guidance, a considerable amount of 
testing of rural children has paved 
the way for other developments, and 
such study as Dr. C. E. Partch has 
made of 1250 rural children in Miss- 
ouri has provided further basis for 
action. Similarly, the research car- 
ried on by the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance, in codperation 
with the University of North Caro- 
lina and the University of Virginia, 
is laying the foundation for fuller 
knowledge of the guidance needs of 
the rural girl. This latter research 
has involved preliminary study of 
the guidance needs of girls in sixty- 
hve elementary rural schools in 
North Carolina, intensive case study 
of fifty girls drawn from eight high 
schools in Virginia on the basis of 
mental ability, and study of fifty 
other girls ranging from about ten 
to eighteen years of age, in a very 
isolated mountain school. The two 
latter studies are still in progress. 
Questionnaires issued by the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, others 
by the Institute for Social and Re- 
ligious Research, and data collected 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture all throw light upon the 
needs of rural youth for guidance. 


From many signs it is clear that 
in spite of small tangible achieve- 
ment thus far in the guidance of 
rural youth, many educational, so- 
cial, and economic forces are work- 
ing in that direction and each year 
is likely to see marked progress. 


IN THE CLASS IN OCCUPATIONS 


Leona C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor, Vocational and Educational Guid 


ance, Baltimore, Maryland 


As a part of the program in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, it 
is essential that a definite place in 
the curriculum and a definite time in 
the schedule be given to a class in 
occupations. It is preferable that 
the class in the junior high school be 
held at least three times each week 
in each grade, in order to cover the 
important problems that should be 
dealt with in such a course. There 
should be a definite course of study 
which provides for the orientation 
of the newcomers in the school, and 
the study of educational opportuni- 
ties; which acquaints children with 
the many ways in which people earn 
a living, placing constant emphasis 
on the workers and the dignity of 
labor; which presents methods ot 
studying an occupation so that they 
can make a more intelligent choice 
of a life work; which prepares the 
children for a better understanding 
of occupational problems and 
stresses the social point of view 
throughout the work, with emphasis 
on those qualities of character which 
in general constitute true success 

In addition to these aims in the 
junior high school the class in occu 
pations is a place for group guid 
ance, where the children are g 
information on the basis of whi 
they may more intelligently choo 
a course of study, and, in the la 
year before entering, the senior igh, 
a further course or a schoo! 
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dren have been choosing blindly, be- 
cause Mary or John did so, but not 
because they had a definite reason 
or because they were fitted for it. 
It is hoped, now, by putting ade- 
quate information before them in 
this way, and before their parents, 
that these choices may be made on 
the basis of knowledge. 

Much opportunity should be given 
in the class for free discussion and 
much use made of the social recita- 
tion. Committee work is very ef- 
fective. The stilted classroom atti- 
tude should be overcome and one of 
friendliness and confidence set up, so 
that the students may feel free to 
discuss the problems at hand and 
present their opinions. The case 
method is very useful in handling 
many types of problems. 

A course of this type might well 
be added to the curriculum of the 
senior high school, where the prob- 
lem to be handled would be maturer 
in nature but of the same general 
character. Problems of the worker 
or the choice of a school are very 
real at this stage in education and 
our students should be prepared to 
make their decisions wisely and not 
be allowed to drift and consequently 
make wrong decisions. 

In each school some of the classes 
should be taught by the educational 
and vocational counselor, so that he 
might in this way get a better 
knowledge of the individuals and 
their problems. This contact will also 
serve to set up a spirit of confidence 
between counselor and pupil, which 
leads to the pupil’s bringing his in- 
dividual problems to the counselor 
in individual interview. 


IN RELIGIOUS WORK 
Fioyp S. Gove 
Professor of Education, Drake University 
Des Moines, 
are still 


Inspirational appeals 
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prominent in the influencing of 
young people to prepare for religi- 
ous work. There may be need for 
more rather than for less of the in- 
spirational ; but appeals to the emo- 
tions must be supplemented by an 
educational program which enable; 
the individual to “rationalize” t} 
aspirations which may be created 
About a year ago, one of the larg 
theological schools arranged a pr 
gram which involved the exchang 
of pulpits by over sixty of the lead 
ing pastors in the denominat 
Each pastor was to urge upon 
young people of the congregatio: 
visited the importance of relig 
work and, particularly, the desir 
bility of entering the ministry 
writer heard but one of 
appeals. From past experiet 
and from inference, however , 
assumes that, rather generally 
the appeals were inspirational ; that 
boys and girls had their emotion: 
stirred by accounts of what men and 
women, now recognized as leader: 
in religious work, have accom- 
plished; that there was little tol 


regarding the vast multitude 
those who toil for the lesser 
wards. 


There must be information co! 
mensurate with aspiration or ther 
will continue to be misfits and t! 
tragedies incident to readjustmer 
in tr-ning or occupation. 

The “still small voice” speaks 
the boy or girl who knows only 
the stirring exploits of great mis- 
sionaries, home and foreign, oi 
noted pulpit orators, of dynami 
personalities devoted to “sett! 
ment” work. Emotions are stirred 
and aspirations take wings and seek 
the lofty heights. And all too fre- 
quently one travels far along the 
road toward the realization of as- 
piration only to be disillusioned by 
the actualities of life experience. 

The appeal to enlist in the “work 
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of the Lord” regardless of physical, 
mental, and temperamental charac- 
teristics is a mistake. The indi- 
vidual must be given the opportuni- 
ty to arrive at an understanding of 
the demands of the occupation in 
terms of physical and mental ability, 
personality, probable advancement, 
family, home life, handicaps to be 
overcome, and hardships to be en- 
dured. 


WHAT ABOUT 1937? 
Joun M. Brewer 


Harvard Unwwersity 


Prophecy is dangerous and yet 
just now I should rather deal with 
vocational guidance in 1937 than the 
present. All of us try to imagine 
which way the future is going to 
develop: our statement of Princi- 
ples, issued by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, is an 
evidence of our interest in the fu- 
Perhaps mutual criticism of 
some of these features might be 
helpful, and I for one am quite will- 
ing to be checked up by any other 
would-be prophets among our read- 
ers. 

1. Itis hoped that in a few years’ 
time the once-a-week class in guid- 
ance, or in the study of occupations, 
will be extended to occupy not less 
than the equivalent of one full year, 
five times a week. The present ar- 
rangement has obvious disadvan- 
tages ——lack of continuity, difficulty 
of requiring any outside work, and 
difficulty of establishing the proper 
pupil-teacher relationship. The class 
for educational and vocational guid- 
ance should be offered at least a year 
before there is any possibility of 
school leaving and certainly before 


ture. 


any differentiated curricula are 
offered. 

2. Try-out courses should in- 
clude agricultural and commercial 


projects as well as industrial. They 


f 
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should, in the junior high school at 
least, help the boy or girl to select 
the broad field of activity rather 
than the specific occupation. 

3. Counselors should not be ex- 
pected to shepherd more than 500 
pupils each. Such a counselor might 
well teach at least one and not more 
than two classes in occupations, and 
should supervise the work of all 
such classes taught by other teach- 
ers. Counselors should receive a 
salary equal to that of head of de- 
partment in the schools in which 
they work. 

4. The Vocational Guidance De- 
partment should always have an ef- 
fective part in all plans of curricu 
lum revision. It should also partici- 
pate in the supervision of instruc- 
tion wherever the vocational guid- 
ance objective is concerned, as for 
example, ir the exploratory courses 
and in the for educational 
and vocational guidance 


classes 


5. Since other forms of guidance 
are developing, citizenship guidance, 
character guidance, guidance for 
recreation, guidance in the care of 
the person, etc., should be 
closely associated with the work of 


these 


the - Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment. Amalgamation, however, is 


inadvisable because of the diversity 
of the work. Educational and voca- 
tional guidance, however, are neces- 
sarily closely allied and should be a 
unit administratively. 

6. The 
tional and 


Department of Educa- 
Vocational Guidance, if 
combined with any other depart 
ment or activity, should have some 
form of definite entity, with at least 
a specific part of the time of a per 
thoroughly interested in the 
work. It is always an advantage for 
effective work to have a 
department directly responsible to 
the superintendent or to an assistant 
superintendent of schools. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT | 


A RECENT CONFERENCE ON THE 
GUIDANCE OF RURAL GIRLS 


O. LatHaAmM HatcHER 
President, Southern Educational 
Alliance, Richmond, Virginia 


Woman's 


In a conference held on February 
third at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York City, sponsored by the South- 
ern Woman's Educational Alliance, 
for discussion of the guidance of 
rural girls, the first effort, so far as 
known, was made to recognize the 
factors inherent in a program of 
guidance for rural youth and to dis- 
cuss the possibility of coordinated 
effort among interested groups. The 
conference was attended by about 
thirty specialists assembled from 
government departments, research 
institutes, school and college guid- 
ance departments, and elsewhere. 

Problems were grouped under the 
following headings and each was as- 
committee: 


signed to a_ special 
guidance programs in rural schools, 
social and recreational factors in 


rural guidance, psychological and 
psychiatric factors, rural occupa- 
tions for girls and women, and rural 
girls in the city for work. For lack 
of time, health guidance, scholar- 
ship work, placement work, and the 
need of interesting more rural un- 
dergraduates in rural work were not 
considered, although obviously ger- 
mane to a complete program of 
guidance. 

The Findings Committee for the 
conference consisted of the chair- 
men of the various committees and 
other special advisers. This com- 
mittee reported three fundamental 
needs in relation to an adequate pro- 


gram of guidance for rural girls 
they are equally applicable, along 
broad lines, to a program for rura 
boys: 

1. /nformation. This informatio: 
they felt, must first concern the 
rural girl herself, and involve a larg 
body of case studies of the most i: 
tensive type, including the study 
mental, emotional, educational, 
cial, economic, and other factor: 
affecting rural girls. 


Second, and 
relation to the first, it must concer 
distinctive rural factors of enviro: 
ment, which condition the girls 
the country as compared with t! 
rural girl in the city and the urb 
girl in the city. Third, it must take ) 
large account of rural girls’ need 
information about occupations, 
about both full-time and part-tin 
rural occupations, about occupa 
tions for women in general, a 
about those open in the city to rura 
girls who seek them without expec- 
tation of thorough preparation. | 
was urged also that, although al 
such information must be collected 
according to the most  scientif 
methods, it be presented with the 
utmost simplicity and clearness, an 
be widely distributed in rural se 
tions and elsewhere, with the names 
addresses, and literature of service | 
organizations interested in the guid 
ance of rural girls. A long-time 
period of cooperative research wa 
assumed as a necessity for carrying 
out this phase of the program. 

2. Larger facilities for training. The | 
training of rural teachers and ad. 
ministrators in the basic principle 
and methods of guidance was recog 
nized as a prime necessity, an¢ 
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teacher-training institutions and 
summer schools were urged to in- 
troduce or increase their facilities 
to this end. Extension courses, 
special institutes, and supervised 
work in the schools were recom- 
mended. The inclusion of guidance 
objectives in the teaching of the so- 
cial sciences both in teacher-train- 
ing institutions and in high schools 
was also recommended. In regard 
to occupational training, it was 
urged that institutions within easy 
reach of the rural girl,—financially, 
psychologically, and geographically, 

-provide more of this, not only for 

the more permanent full-time rural! 
occupations, but for part-time, sea- 
sonal, or temporary work. 
3. Experimentation. It was recom- 
mended that wherever the minimum 
‘ssentials, including adequate super- 
vision, could be made available, sim- 
ple demonstrations of guidance pro- 
grams be begun in rural schools un- 
der the close supervision of special- 
ists and that, in general, experimen- 
tation be attached to existing agen- 
cies, especially to those of the edu- 
cational administrative sort. 

The report closed with emphasis 
upon the fact that such a codpera- 
tive program of research and experi- 
mentation should seek and find ade- 
quate financing from some founda- 
tion over a considerable period of 
time. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PRO- 
GRAM OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


CLaupia 
Employment Secretary 
The New Orleans Young Women’s 


Christian Association, through its 
Employment Department, is taking 


I its place in the field of Vocational 


Guidance: 
l. By coéperating with the De- 


wd 
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partment of Vocational Guidance of 
the Orleans Parish School Board 

2. By giving information, inter- 
est, and guidance to the girls who 
do not come under the direction of 
the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance, namely, those who have not 


finished grammar and high school, 
those who come from tl small 
Louisiana mwns, and those who 
cor om other parts of the I | 
States 

3. By giving spe atte 
the needs of the individual girl in the 
development of judgment t 
responsibility, etc 

In cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance of the 
Orleans Parish School Board, the 
Y. W. C. A.’s Employment De 


ment sees to it that every appli 


who ts a graduate of one o 


Orleans high schools is also regis 
tered at the Vocational Guidan 
office It tries to keep oy rls in 


school at 
and, whenever 
mends 
scholarships 


the organizations 


least through high sch 
necessary, recom 
the giving of high school 
Finally, it is one 


cooperate 


hich 


with the New Orleans Vocational 
and Educational Guidance Associa 
tion in bringing to New Orleans 


each year a speaker for the annual 
spring conference held under the 
auspices of the local association and 
cooperating organizations 

The groups not under the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance com- 
prise a large part of the field of 
work for the Y.W.C.A. The younger 
girls who have stopped school, and 
after working several years feel too 
old to go back, are fitted into suit- 
able positions, and whenever possi- 


ble into night classes for further 
education. The girls from the small 
Louisiana towns, and those trom 


larger cities who have finished high 
& placed either in 
sales positions, or 


good 


in the 


school, are 


offices 
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hospitals for training. The small 
town grammar school girls enter 
training courses to become practi- 
cal nurses or nursery maids. 

Since intelligent employers are 
recognizing more and more the im- 
portance of character building in 
the field of vocational guidance, the 
Y.W.C.A. Employment Department 
is paying careful attention to the 
individual girl. Through private con- 
ferences, the secretary and the vol- 
unteer workers learn to know each 
applicant. The girl who lost her 
position through sensitiveness is 
made to see how she can work with 
others without being hurt by criti- 
cism or correction. The girl who 
left her job because she wanted 
more salary is shown that she must 
be worth more to her employer be- 
fore she can expect more salary. The 
girl who says to the secretary, “I 
don’t see why I lost my job. I didn’t 
do anything”, is shown that that is 
the very reason she lost it. By lit- 
tle talks to groups of girls who come 
together to apply for jobs, the Em- 
ployment Secretary shows the quali- 
ties that good stenographers, good 
salesgirls, etc., have. And finally, 
through the Employment Depart- 
ment, the girls are brought into the 
clubs of the Girl Reserve Depart- 
ment, and the Business Girls De- 
partment of the Y. W. C. A., where 
they have other opportunities to 
plan and carry out their own pro- 
grams and in this way develop the 
important traits of character, initia- 
tive, judgment, tact, responsibility, 
etc. In these clubs the girls study 
the comparative requirements and 
value of the different lines of work 
which girls can enter. 

The Employment Department of 
the Y. W. C. A. in the field of voca- 
tional guidance is coOperating with 
the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance of the Orleans Parish School 
Board, is serving directly the girls 
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not eligible for registration in this 
\toimn 


Department, and finally, is carrying 
out the purposes of the Y. W. C. A prog 
in its character building program 
for the individual girl. es 
THE NORTH CAROLINA VOCATION. |?!" 
AL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION at 
J. Warren SmiTH Socia 
Secretary-Treasurer | 
grant 
The North Carolina Branch of the | Jand 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- | ¥ Publi 
ciation had a meeting at Greens. range 
boro, North Carolina, on December of h 
4, 1926. There were three talks: nearl 
The Secretary outlined the program hold 
of vocational education and voca- feren 
tional guidance in the Winston- | Jdiscu: 
Salem Schools; Miss Gladys Moore techn 
full-time counselor in the Richard | Re 
Reynolds High School at Winston- ible a 
Salem, discussed her program oi | @iacilit 
counseling in the Senior High ) @full i 
School; Professor Anderson from the 
North Carolina State College read a) }Confe 
paper in which was revealed the Long 
findings from a survey of 200 college 

students regarding the opportunity VOCA 


to render social service in different 
occupations. 

The officers of the North Carolina 
Branch are as follows: O 
President: E. W. Boshart, Profess- 

or of Industrial Education, North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, lf y 
North Carolina. vhere 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. Warren @ance 
Smith, Director of Vocational and w 
Education, Winston-Salem, North fora’ 
Carolina. then 

fa sug; 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ' Fac 
SOCIAL WORK vited 

Howarp R. KNIGHT 

General Secretary bwithir 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting E*°¢P' 
of the National Conference of So- pNine 

cial Work will be held at Des @gPTSP#! 


peanu 


ing 
So- 
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Moines, lowa, May 11-18, 1927. The 
program is organized in twelve divi- 
I. Children; Il. Delinquents 
and Correction; III. Health; IV. 
The Family; V. Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Problems; VI. Neighborhood 
and Community Life; VII. Mental 
Hygiene; VIII. Organization of 
Social Forces; IX. Public Officials 
and Administration; X. The Immi- 
erant; XI. Professional Standards 
ind Education; XII. Educational 
Publicity. It will thus cover a wide 
range of subjects in the promotion 
human welfare. In addition, 
nearly thirty kindred groups will 
hold their annual meetings or con- 
ferences with programs offering 
discussions of particular interest and 
techniques in social work. 

Reduced railway fares are avail- 
ible and Des Moines has ample hotel 
facilities. An advance program with 
full information may be had from 
the General Secretary, National 
Conference of Social Work, 277 East 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


sions: 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
SMALL TOWN 


J. Ropert Hoppock 


Occupational Information Service 

Lambertulle, New Jersey 

lf you live in a small community, 
where a full-time vocational guid- 
ance worker is out of the question, 
and where you can only spare time 
for a little spasmodic work now and 
then yourself, this article may hold 
fa suggestion for you. 

Facing just this situation we in- 
vited fifteen boys to come to our 
house the other evening. All of them 
graduated from Lambertville High 
pwithin the past two years and all 
except one have been working since. 
sNine of them came. We were 
iprepared for them with plenty of 


Jes 
peanuts, candy, cocoa, crackers, and 
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the radio. We want them to come 
back again, so we made things just 
as pleasant as possible. 

When they had all arrived we 
asked each one to tell the rest of 
the crowd his experiences tn look- 
ing for work and in working on 
To start the thing off 
a few of our own ex- 
They caught the 


various jobs. 
we told them 
periences first. 
idea at once. 

Paul told us all about his job in 
the drug store,—the long hours, the 
Sunday work, the very infrequent 
chance to handle anything except 
the patent medicines, and the large 
proportion of time spent behind the 
soda fountain 


Larry told us about his work in a 
physics laboratory, the contacts 
with the professors, the chances 
study and make original exper 


ments, and the disadvantage of liv 
ing alone in a big city. 

Bud has had half a dozen jobs 
from keeping a tool room to selling 
washing machines,—and one could 
not listen to him without getting a 
vivid picture of each job he told 
about 

And so it went,—Ned as a time- 
keeper and then clerk in the cost 
department, Dilts on the railroad, 
Fred with a big pottery company 
and then in a small rubber concern, 
Pete working on a bridge, Russ 
a paper mill, and Bill selling him 
self to the Commissioner of Grounds 
and Buildings as an expert tennis 
court caretaker 

Altogether the nine 
scribed in lucid terms ovet 
different jobs. Each fell 
got a glimpse of that many lines ot 
work, and got it from the point of 
view of the man on the job. We think 
it was a very successful evening 
Immediate results are of course not 
visible; but if one or two of those 
boys are saved six months in a job 
they wouldn’t like, by seeing it from 
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the 


then the eve 


inside through a chum’s eyes, 

ning was mighty worth 
while evidently 
thought so, for they voted to come 


fellows 


Che 
and disc -oble 
back again and discuss problems ot 


work and choosing a vocation. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS AS 
VOCATIONAL ADVISERS 


We talk about voca- 
tional guidance, occupational infor- 
mation, etc., for grade and high 
school pupils. We are beginning to 
suspect that the teachers themselves 
need that information fully as badly 
as the pupils. 


courses in 


An industrial relations manager 
tells us this one. A high school 


graduate, who believed he possessed 
all the qualifications of a coming en- 
gineer, asked for employment in the 
plant’s engineering department. 
The manager explained that in view 
of the fact that the applicant lacked 
college training and experience of a 
practical kind, that he had better 
make a start out in the shops. That 
if, after acquiring some experience 
and after demonstrating that he was 
willing to do plenty of studying on 
the side, he showed that he had right 
stuff in him, he would transfer him 


to the engineering department. He 
didn’t know what he would do. He 


would find out. Later he returned 
and announced that his high school 
instructor had advised him against 
doing that and that he would be 
wasting his time in the shops. The 
lad turned the offer down. 
Instances like that come to our 
attention from time to time, which 
leads us to believe that those in- 


structors themselves need occupa- 
tional advice before they can qualify 
as vocational counselors. 

lf it were left to us to draft such 
a course for high school instructors, 
we would first of all include a statis- 
tical study of what becomes of high 
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school graduates. Also an analy: 
of the reasons why so many pupils 
drop out before graduation and what 
becomes of them. Instructors might 
spend many profitable hours visiting 
public employment offices, inte: 
viewing job hunters who never had 
advantage of true vocationa 
counseling. But the main part 
the course would consist of visitin; 
the many industries and in confer- 
ring with the executives engaged 
them.—From The Wisconsin Appren- 
tice for November, 1926, Madisor 
Wisconsin. 


the 


A VISION OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Quotation from George Chapman, Trea. 
tise on Education, Second Edition, 
London, 1774 


The Author of nature, who c 
fers his gifts with liberal hand, a: 
adapts them with parental foresight 
to the various exigencies of mat 
kind, often bestows a particular 
genius upon particular persons, 
seems, by this wise provision, t 
have marked out the walk of lif 
for which they were designed. Not 
withstanding this innate and usefu 
bias, it seldom happens that either 
the parents or the instructors of 
child apply their sagacity to « 
cover the bent of his genius, 
direct his with a view 


I 
1; 
118 


studies 
render it most valuable to hims¢ 
and most beneficial to society. 

But if his genius be not particular 
it would be proper, as he advance: 
through youth, and before he chuses 
his employment, to give him a just 
view of the advantages and disad- 
vantages which attend the different 
occupations of mankind, and t 
point out to him how far a trade 
or profession which he may have 
view is useful to society, and how 
far it may be suited to his capacit) 
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his temper, and his constitution. 
Though such considerations as these 
ought to have great weight in de- 
termining his choice, yet seldom is 
such attention given to direct him 
as the importance of that critical 
step, and the need he has of advice, 
seem to require. Unexperienced in 
life, and ignorant of what qualities 
different occupa- 
means a proper 
udge for uninstructed by 
his parents or teachers, he is too 
eady to determine himself by the 
taste of his companions, or by th« 
little incidents which may happen to 
strike his fancy in the place where 
he receives his education. 


re necessary 
tions. he 1s by no 


himself: 


WISE AND UNWISE CHOICES 
(Letter to the Editor) 

In the February, 1927, issue of the 
magazine, in the article on “Factors 
in a College Man’s Choice of a 
Career,” | find repeated the time- 
worn statement concerning the 
choices of high school graduates 
ompared with the number of work- 
ers, according to the census, that 
there are in these occupatons in the 
United States. I offer the following 
as a contribution to this question: 

The statement that in the Illinois survey 
of high school seniors (Odell) thirty per 
cent of the boys chose engineering, while 
less than one per cent of the men over 
eighteen years of age in the country are en 
gaged in occupations involving engineering, 
would lead a reader to believe that something 
was out of adjustment. Why? Is it not 
true that even in these days high school grad- 
uates are a Selected group, while all of the 
male workers over eighteen constitute a very 
unselected group? Should we not expect 
high school seniors, planning definitely on 
college work, to constitute the one per cent 
1 engineers? Surely not every man who is 
over eighteen and at work is now, or prob- 
ably will be for some time, a high school 
graduate. I can see nothing wrong in the 
condition, but in order to know whether or 
1ot conditions are good or bad with reference 
0 this matter it is necessary to have some 
definite follow-up material. What do these 


igh school seniors, choosing engineering, do 
or five or ten years after high school grad- 


uation ¢ How do we KNOW tNMat too many 


high school seniors are choosing professional 
work it 1s necessary to have a tailed 
analysis ol the caree! ol bovs 
who made a choice of occupat n the high 
school betore we Cc: point a finger at a cor 

dition such as the abov nd t 


not sound 

A study of a rge Boston high x 
cosmopolitan in character that out 
348 graduates of the class of 1920. 12 
expressed a vocational 
work, and that five and « i ve 
graduation 77 of the 127 ar ict 
gaged in pro ! work, whil 
total of 348 er: tes 117 
protessional wor! t t 
acter which are needed to pr 


afiter-high-schoo! occuy 
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high school bos 


Vocationa! instruct Bost P 


CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
A Friend of Vocational Guidance 


Clarence D. Kingsley, who passed 
away a few weeks ago, performed 


a great service to vocational guid 
ance in fostering and 
“Vocational Guidance in Set 
Education,” a bulletin of th 
Bureau of Education, 1919, No. 19 
In the preparation of this pamphlet 
Mr. Kingsley 
viewing Committee of the Comm 

sion on the Reorganization of Se 
ondary Education. The Committe: 
on Vocational Guidance, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Frank M 
Leavitt, had a difficult task im vi 

of the varying ideas and the unt 
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mulated status of vocational guid- 
ance. He was strongly supported 
by Mr. Kingsley who took great 
pains to help the committee with its 
discussions and who gave many evi- 
dences of his great interest in the 
difficult work of the committee and 
in the issuance of the report. 

Mr. Kingsley is chiefly known in 
education through his sponsoring of 
the most important pamphlet of the 
Commission, “The Cardinal Princt- 
ples of Secondary Education.” The 
statement of aims in this pamphlet 
includes the vocation as one of the 
aims of education, and this state- 
ment of the seven aims and the pam- 
phlet as a whole is a standing chal- 
lenge to workers in secondary edu- 
cation, many of whom now offer lip 
service to the principles of educa- 
tion therein stated. but are slow to 
show good works. The influence of 
Mr. Kingsley’s work will therefore 
be a continuing one in the develop- 
ment of American education. 

When Mr. Kingsley left second- 
ary education to interest himself in 
the study of school buildings, he had 
distinctly in mind the thought that 
proper planning of buildings would 
foster the aims of education to 
which he so thoroughly subscribed. 
It was a spiritual work, therefore, in 
which he engaged. The results, 
even within a short period of time, 
in the work of school buildings will 
remain as another tribute to his 
good work. He was engaged in the 
building plans of Cincinnati at the 
time of his passing. 

—J. M. Brewer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUMMER 
SCHOOL COURSES IN VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 


As stated in the February issue, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine will 
in the coming numbers of the pre- 
sent year give space to the an- 
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nouncements of courses in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance in the 
various summer schools of the coun- 
try. Accordingly, directors 

summer schools and perscns wh 


are to give such courses are cord). 
ally invited to send at as earl; 
date as possible statements 
courses to be given, for publicati 
in the April and May issues of 1 
magazine. | 


University of California 
Berkeley 


Problems in | ocationa 


G 
EpwArD RYNEARSON 


An advanced course designed 
experienced guidance workers. P: 
lems dealing with psychol 
tests, records and forms, cours: 
occupational information, case stu 
dies, etc. Admission only wy 
consultation with instructor. 2 unit 


locational Guidance. Dr. RYNEARS 


For vocational counselors in hig 
schools, teachers, and principals 
junior and senior high schools, ai 
others interested in the problem 
the guidance of youth. Origin, phi 
osophy, and present practice 


vocational guidance, and important ) 


problems now demanding solutio: 
Admission to this course on consu 
tation with instructor. 2 units. 

The same course will be given 
the Southern Branch, Los Angeles 
by Professor A. H. Edgerton 


In view of the keen interest 
Y.M.C.A. workers vocationa 
guidance, Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Pr 
fessor of Education at Columbia 
University, has been requested 
give an intensive two weeks’ train- f 
ing course in vocational guidance at 
the Y.M.C.A. summer school at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, beginning 
June 24, 1927. 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT le 


1 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Arthur F. Payne, New York City. 
Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr. William F. Linehan, Teachers College of the City of Boston. 

THe VocaTioNAL GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE per cent of the cases appear LcOmi 
Srupents. Lewis A. Maverick, Recorder no”; in nine per cent the guidance harac 
and Lecturer in Education, University of _ terized as “informal”, which probably means 
California (Southern Branch). Harvard no guidance of a systematic kind. In most 
University Press, 1926. Price, $2.50 net. i the other cases the forms wh gui 

ance was given are quite evide i 

This book reports the results of several sur- mentary sort 

veys regarding the status of vocational guid- A fourth of the book contains descriptive 

ance in colleges: One conducted by the reports of guidance service ender« y 

faculty of Stanford University, 1911-1913; twenty-two selected institutions which th 

one by Harvard University and the United = author visited 1924-25, and by a miscel 

States Bureau of Education in 1920; and a_ laneous list of bodies such as the Am in 

third consisting of visits made by the writer Association i Universit Protessor 

to 22 institutions in 12 states in 1924-25 American Association of University Womet 
The findings of the first mentioned investi- Associations of College Officer One we 

gation show that such guidance as was given _ ders at the inclusion « m« t ga 

was carried on chiefly through faculty ad- izations whose connection with vocational 
isers, but ijt was largely uncodrdinated and guidance is exceedingly remot 

nonsystematic. On the basis of the report The final chapter, entitled “Plans for V: 

the committee on “individual training and cational Guidance of College Student 

vocational guidance” presented its findings tains discussions of vari pia ‘ 
to the Academic Council of Stanford Uni- light of their advantages a vantag 
versity. As a result of its recommendations An annotated bibliogray y~ Six 
the Senate of the University established a pages is adde 

Standing committee on vocational guidance. It is to be regretted t the 
Meantime, interest in vocational guidance not make y quantitative 

had been increasing throughout the country, that he did not, for example tt 

as is shown by the results of the survey made functions of vocational guidai As 
1920. The author summarizes the replies “Giving Information about \ 

given to the 1920 questionnaire by 255 insti- “Placement,” etc., and ma thorough 

tutions. The author names these institutions count of the nun tution re 

and gives a brief statement indicating the performing each function. It 1st { 


In eighteen 


character of the guidance given. 


however, that the qualitative descr 
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guidance which are given in the book will 
stimulate college administrators to provide 
more adequate facilities for the performance 
of the important functions of guidance 


—H. D. Kitson. 


LIGHT FROM THE NortTH The Danish 
Folk Highschools: Their Meanings 
for America. Joseph K. Hart, Associate 
Editor, The Survey. Henry Holt and 


Company, New York, 1927. 
Mr. Hart has done a good service in giving 
to America in brief compass a definite state 
Den- 
mark, particularly as they relate to the Dan- 
ish Folk Highschools, and interpreting the 


ment of the facts about education in 


meaning of these schools for American edu- 
He 


sons 18 to 25 years oft 


education of per- 
the United 


States should answer such questions as the 


cation. believes that 


age in 


following: 
l. How 


what they are? 


did our communities come to be 
A study of the development 
their transformations ; 


of institutions and 


the growth of social control; the coming of 
science and the development of social analy- 
sis and understanding. 

2. The struggles of other communities, in 
other times, and the results of these strug- 
gles in literature and other arts 

3. The gradual displacement of custom 
and tradition by the science and technic of 
living and work, and the meaning of such 
displacement for our own present and future 
interests and for morality and religion. 

4. The actual structures of our communi- 
ties, with particular reference to sociology 
and economics. 

Aiter tracing the present 


American life and the ignorance with which 


hostilities in 


these hostilities are being handled, he states, 
“unless the community is released from its 
fears; unless youth is enabled to vent its free 
energies upon the obstacles to life; unless 
intelligence grows and will is developed; 
unless the accidental is displaced by the con- 
sidered and the intended mode; unless, that 
is, some such program as this is organized 
life of 


into the the community—if not on 


this pattern then on some other pattern that 
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GUIDANCE 
FOR COLLEGE 
WOMEN 


A Survey and a Program for 
Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 


By 
Bascock Biake, Ed.D 
Personnel Director in Smith Colleg 
This is the farst book to cover the 


t of student guidance for wome! 


a comprehensive and systemat 


way. It describes fully the needs of 


college women and the opportunity for 


guidance service, shows what is be- 
ing done in all the colleges admitting 
women, and outlines the type of per- 


department best able to c 
ordinate all 


sonnel 
and forms of 


abounds it 


agencies 
The book 


actual cases of 


guidance. 
records of guidance 


problems and methods which make 


very interesting reading as well as 
adding greatly to its practicability 
Any one who is interested in this 


work will find “Guidance for College 
Women” valuable 
for understanding the sub- 


extremely as a 
medium 
ject and unusually applicable to prac- 
tical problems. As personne! director 
of Wheaton College and Smith Col- 
lege, Dr. Blake has made a thorough 
study of the subject which has made 
her eminently fitted for the writing of 
“Guidance for College Women.” 


ae 
$2.50 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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will produce these essential results—our 
civilization will be left to wallow in its own 
mire, while churches exhort, and, statesmen 


wider, and schoolmen idealize—in vain.” 


Principles OF EMPLOYMENT PsycCHOLocy. 
Harold Ernest Burtt, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1926 


This book is a valuable contribution to the 
field of vocational psychology. It is distinct- 
ly not connected with vocational guidance 
but rather with vocational selection Its 
chapter on “Psychology Gold Bricks” wil 
serve to break down the false guidance 
which is now slowly being displaced. Coun- 
selors should read me such material as 
Chapter II, or similar material in Kitson 
Hollingworth, or other books, and should 


help children in classes in occupations by 
protecting them against exaggerated advert 
tisements and false methods of guidance 
The book contains the usual chapters on 
capacity, vocational levels, rating scales, 
rade tests, etc. An excellent critical review 
%§ this book is published in the January 


umber of the Journal of Personnel Re- 


THe Minp at Work: In Studying, 
Thinking, and Reading. A Source Book 
ind Discussion Manual. R. L. Lyman, 
Professor in the Teaching of English, The 
University of Chicago. Scott, Foresman 
ind Company, Chicago, 1924. 


From the standpoint of educational guidance 
this book is one of the best. While it is 
partly a compilation of the writings of many 
authors, it is very well integrated and excep- 
tionally good in its exercises, questions, sug- 
gestions for activities, and bibliographies. It 
is chiefly concerned with how to study 
effectively. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED 
States. Edited by Ralph G. Hurlin, 
Director, Department of Statistics, Russell 
Sage Foundation, and William A. Ber- 
ridge, Associate Professor of Economics, 


Brown versity. Russel 
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STUDIES 


OF 


OCCUPATIONS 
In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 
By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Bureaw of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 


$30 per hundred, carriage 


A bulletin containing brief but co 
studies of each of the important oc 


prepaid 


mprehensive 


cupations in 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 


outline: Importance, work done, 


advantages 


disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation 

* [T acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 


valuable *‘ Studies of Occupations.” 


They are 


excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue 


Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Indiana University 


Psychology, 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance 


Harvard University 
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THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Lewis ApaMs Maverick, Ed.D. 


Recorder and Lecturer in Education, University of California 
(Southern Branch) 


Dr. Maverick’s volume, Number VIII in the Harvarp Strupies 1n Epuca- 
TION, Outlines in a comprehensive manner the work that is being done in 
vocational guidance by our most progressive colleges and universities. Voca- 
tional guidance, in the author’s opinion, is that body of information and 
advice, sympathetically given by officers and professors, that helps to open up 
possibilities in various fields and to direct the student into the kind of work 
that will prove congenial! to the individual and serviceable for the community. 
A natural emphasis is thrown upon the college courses that will, directly or 
indirectly, prepare the student for his chosen work. 

Vocational guidance has a place before, during, and after vocational 
training. Even when the student has chosen his occupation, he does not need 
at once to narrow his education, but should still secure the broadest possible 
basis. These principles are all concretely illustrated in this volume. 


$2.50 net 
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